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RST BOOK 


For Pen or Pencil 


By Mary D. POLAND, 
Principal, School 41, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Parts I. anD II., Eacu, PER Dozen, $.72 


A series of most attractive lessons in writing and draw- 
ng, specially adapted for use with CROSBY’S LITTLE 
BOOK FOR LITTLE FOLKS, but also valuable used in- 
fependently or in connection with any primary reading 
book. Here, for the first time in this line of work, is offered 
fa delightful means of giving the children pleasant and useful 
occupation. Lessons are presented in the form of letters 
land in the motion necessary to make them easily and well. 
The writing is vertical and printed in faint blue so that it 
be traced with either pen or pencil or both. The 
Written sentences are interspersed with simple drawings 
illustrating the text, and which also may be traced by the 
pupil. The mechanical features of the books are of the 
ery best, and their attractive appearance is sure to delight 
ehildren in the grades for which they are intended. 


Pa 


DUR LITTLE BOOK FOR LITTLE FOLKS, | 


y ged by W. E. Crosby, late Superintendent of Schools, Davenport, 
Nowa. Profuse artistic illustration in colors and in black and white, $.30 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Correspondence with 
reference to examination and introduction cordially invited. 


ERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York. Cincinnati. Chicago. Boston. Atlanta. Portland, Ore. | 


Are the two most important departments of study 
the School-Room. 

Mathematics the child correct habits of 
thought. Language teaches the child correct habits of 
expression. Clear thought and clear expression are the 
| fundamental principles underlying the growth of the in- 
| dividual and the inter-dependent harmonious advancement 
of the race. 


MATHEMATICS 


in 


teaches 





Dr. Edward Brooks’ MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


Arithmetics, algebras, geometries and trigonometries are the 
accepted standard by which other mathematical works are meas- 
ured and approved or condemned. 


Judson Perry Welsh’s GRAMMARS 


Find the happy mean between the much overdone “ Language 
Lessons ” and definite “ Technical Grammar.” 


Beitzel’s PRIMARY AND ADVANCED WORD- 


BUILDERS, with their spelling, definitions, and development and 
classification of words, have adandoned the fad of “spell by read 
ing,” and the drudgery of “spell by rote,” and have marked out 
new lines of conservative progress. 





| 


For particulars of the above named books address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 


614 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 





REASONS FOR THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS OF OUR NEW READERS. 


Stepping Stones to Literature 


By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, 


Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass. 


3.T 


graded reader for each of the eight years’ grades. - 
eed. 


. They provide a carefull % 
; 7a ike and what they n 


8. They are more practical. Theauthors know what children | 


Four volumes of this notable new Series of School Readers now ready, 


A First Reader. 128 pages. Over 120 beautiful illustrations, including 
8 color pages, reproductions of masterpieces, etc. 32 cents. 

A Second Reader. 160 pages. Over roo illustrations, including colo™ 
pages, reproductions of masterpieces, etc, 40 cents. 


A few out of many commendations of STEPPING STONBS TO LITERATURE: 


“ A beautiful book, a professional wonder is this First Reader of Miss Arnold’s. 
+ » . Never before has there been the same range of treatment. Nature is nowise 
Neglected. while human nature is unnsually emphasized; the industries are not 
slighted, while literature is poguides ; the most attractive childhoed jingles are 
retained and illustrated, while the masterpieces of art and literature are utilized as 
never before for little people.”—N. E. Journal of Education. 


“Iam delighted with the First Reader, because of ite progressiveness, and because 
it contains so much food for thought. It isa book that will mean life to the child.” 
—apba V. 8. Hakris, Principal Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

“The Second Reader, like its predecessor, is a delightful book from cover to cover, 
and the material, chosen with the finest taste, eminently justifies the name of the 
series.””—A. Rogers, Superintendent Schwols, Stockbridge, Mass, 

“In beauty of finish and in the artistie excellence of the i)lustrations these readers 
surpass anything of the kind that | have seen.”—W. F. Gorpy, Principal 2d North 
School, Hartford, Conn. 


“ The books need no special commendation onmy part. They speak eloquently for 
themselves.” HENRY WAITTEMORE, Superintendest Schools, Waltham, Mass. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


and CHARLES B. GILBERT, 


Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. /. 


y 


hey furnish more reading matter and of better literary qualit 


than any other series. 
4. They are more fully and beautifully illustratec 


than any other series. 
The remaining four in press. 

A Third Reader. 224 pages. Beautifully illustrated with reproductions 
of masterpieces, portraits of authors, etc. 50 cents. 


A Fourth Reader. 320 pages. 


tions of masterpieces, portraits of authors, etc. 


Beautifully illustrated with reproduc- 
6o cents. 


“ I have been greatly pleased with several little books issued by different pub- 
lishers and designed for the youngest children in school. Some of these are beauti- 
ful in structure and admirable iv arrangement, but I can say frankly that the first 
volume of STErrinG STOKES TO LITERATURE surpasses them all in every point.”- 
J.A. Graves, Ph.D., Principal, South School, Hartford, Conn. 


“Your new First Reader is undoubtedly the best yet ; a place it will prebably bold 
for some time to come. It appeals to me first through its thoroughly artistic merits, 
and sustains itself by the amount of theught concentrated in its pages.” — ELIZABETH 
V. Brown, Washington (D. C.) Normal School. 


“Your readers surpass all others in attractiveness and typographical 
above all, in the reading matter, and its arrangement to grades.” —W 
Superintendent Schools, Rutland, Vt. 


effect, and 
. A. FRASIER, 


“I can speak of these books in terms of highest commendation. The plan upon 
which they are built is certainly admirable, since the true alm of teaching reading is 
to cultivate a taste for an a of good literature "—W. A. Lupwie, 8uperin- 
tendent Schools, Lowell, Mich. 
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PORTRAITS 
FOR SCHOOL 
DECORATION 


We have just published the following 
— — min ma 


Christmas 
Entertainment 


By ALICE M. KELLOGG, 


NEW SONGS TO OLD TUNES 


WASHINGTON, =o —— 
PANCY DRILLS, LINCOLN, ° ee 
ACROSTICS, LONGFELLOW, 
MOTION SONGS, WHITTIER, 
TABLEAUX, 


; — 
SHORT PLAYS, All the Presidents on one sheet 


Each 22x28 inches, 25 cents each; the 


Recitations in Costumes. 


Just Published. 


Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


five for $1.00. We have expended a con. 
siderable sum in producing the best pictures 


that can be made for this price. They are 





handsome clear-cut portraits. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 


61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


THREE CHRISTMAS PLAYS. 
AT THE COURT OF KING WINTER. 


Characters—Winter, November, December, 
Day, Forefathers’ Day, Elves, Heralds, Winds. Many children or few may take 
art. Will include children of all ages. Suggestions for costumes are given. 
rice, 15 cents. 


CHRISTMAS STARS 


Fancy Drill, Songs, and Recitations for a Christmas Festival. 
STERLING, 
Will make a novel and brilliant entertainment. 


A VISIT FROM MOTHER GOOSE. 


A Christmas Play for Primary Pupils. From 12 to 24 children may take part. 
Costumes are fully described. Will make a delightful entertainment. Price, 15c. 


E. L. KELLOCC & CO., 6! East Ninth Street, New York. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA | 
10-112 BOYLSTON GT, 29-33 EB, 19TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1328 ARCOM ST. 


New No.3. | VERTICAL | NewNo. 4. 


Double Ruled, SPELLING BLANKS. Single Ruled. 
36 Pages. ° ° ° Script Heading. 


Correspondence solicited, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. 
TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR,. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. 
Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 


61 East Ninth Street, . 








By LETTIE 


Price, 15 cents. 














LITERAL. 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
New Copyright Introductions—New Type—Good 


Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— | 


$:.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Catalogue free—send for one. | Davin MCK ay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET BT., PHILADELPH 1A 


Nature, Santa Claus, a } 


Ten girls over twelve years old are required, assisted by a chorus. | 








BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, | Street, Philadelphia, 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS. 


Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 





New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our Senet containing normal school 


apparatus. Full 
or cents fo §postage. 


atalogues furnished on receipt of 





ESTABLISHED 1885I. 


EINER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third peg 
NEW YORK. 


Every thing necessa 
for the Chemical ‘oan 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best gual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw. 
ings. 

Glass blowing and en. 
graving done on premises, 








END for THE Boston COLLECTION 
OF KINDERGARTEN STORIES. A cloth 
bound book of 124 pages, containing 

| sixty -two, carefully selected and interest- 
‘ing stories. Price, by mail, 60 cents. 


J, L. HAMMETT CO., 252 Washington street 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


| or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R, Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 


351 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 


Catalogue on application. Imp. Imrportations promptly made 








THE IDEAL CURRENT-EVERTS WEEKLY 
° 


Ly, 


The First and ONLy paper giving all the history 
making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial.13 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school 
Sample free. 


clubs 


Pathfinder Washineton, D C 








READERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 





VERTICAL OR THE SLAN T? 








No. 556 Fine Points. Neo. 570 Medium Points, 


Whichever plan is approved in your school we have 1 
B70 is pomnte ps Ae ap y ve pens exactly adapted for either style. 
or them, 


orks; Camden, N. J. 








. 571 Coarse Points. 
The A1 for shading is unexcelled and the Vertical Writer 556 or 
or the new method. We have one hundred and fifty other styles. Ask your stationer for Esterbrook’s Pens, or make your requisitions 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 Jehn Street, New York 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


~ TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. CHICACO. 


Becks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than these without positions 
Eastern BRANCH: 494 ASHLAND Avs., Burra.o, N, Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. +* 


Pasnge ogy nid O. FISK &.CO., Prop’s. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address 
‘on, Mass. 855 Wabash an. Chicago, Ill. 107 Ketth @ Perry ues, {fences 

x: wm rirth ae Ave., yy York City, N.Y. 2% King St., West Toronto, Can. 
ifth St, Washington, D.C. "420 Conturg pia’. Minneapolis, Minn. Ths Stleson it Bik’, Loe 











ser Sos | 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, | Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 


Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 


| ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 


mends good schools to parents. Call on or ‘address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
33 Union Square, New Veork. 





ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 185s. 
3 EAst 14TH Street, N. Y. 





T E A Cc Hi E RS Ww A N T E D Robertson's Teachers’ Agency 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members. Must have more members. Several 
plans; two plans give free registration ; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for book, contain- 
ng plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. No charge to employers for recommending teachers. 


Seuthern Teachers’ Burea Rev. Dr. O. M. Sutton, A.M., rf 
S. W. cor. Main & 3d 8ts., Louisville, Ky. President and Manager. 


Northern vacancies Chicage office, Southern vacancies Louisville office. 


Sutton’ Teachers’ Bureau 
71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Sead for circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany. 


$23,200 TO 20 TEACHERS 


in ONE County in New Tersey. 
An average of $1160 to each one. 
These Places secured through....... 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





Begin Early for September, '98 
H, S. KELLOGG, Manager. 





AND SCHOOL § scrrermmnnonn & 00. 
SUPPLIES. East 1dr STREET, 


Send for Catalogue. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


JAMES B. WILSON 3 East 14th Street, New York. 


133 William Street, New York. 











COLLECTIONS FOR CLASS USE of every size and 
price. Illustrated Catalogue Free. Complete Mineral 
Catalogue, containing many valuable lists and tables, pro- 
tusely illustrated, Cloth bound, .50c.; hf. cf., interl., $1.00 


postpaid. AE, FOOTE, 1317 Arch St,, Phila. 








Has filled vacancies in 17 States, 
Send stamp for circulars, 
H. N, ROBERTSON, Prop.. 
P. O, Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 





One fee registers in both offices. The Teachers Exchange 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


in its new office, has greatly enlarged facilities for 
teachers in several ways. 


.. Lhe Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA, 
Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D., 





- Pr«sipentr 


Classical, Literary, and Engineering Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Architecture, Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 
special circulars describing the different Courses, 


address The Secretary of Lehigh University. 


Correspondence Instruction. 


The University of Chicago offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those 
who cannot attend its regular sessions. For particu- 





| lars address THe UNIVERSITY oF CHIcaGo (Division C) 
| The Correspondence-Study Department, Chicago, Il. 





ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 


SHORTHAND? 


If so, write for Trial Lesson and specimen pages. 
We publish the Isaac Pitman system, the Oldest and 
Best. Adopted by New York Public Schools. 
“The Manual of Phonography,” 
paid. 


Get 
114 PP., 40C,, post- 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 

33 Union Square, New York , 
Attend Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth Avenuc 





Every Reader 


r who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ helps, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year, 

E, L,. KELLOGG & CO,, 
61 East Ninth St.. N. V 


of this pa 








MY PEDAGOGIC CREED 


By Prof. John Dewey, By G. 


THE DEMANDS OF SOCIOLOGY UPON 


PEDAGOGY. By Prof. Albion W. Small. These two valuable 
papers are published in one little book at small price, at the 


JUST PUBLISHED.# 


THE STORY OF A SAND PILE 


Stanley Hall. 
published some years ago in “ 
for the first time made accessible to the great body of teachers. 
All interested in the great child study movement should read 
this very suggestive story. 


This extremely 
Scribner's Magazine,” 


interesting story was 
and is now 


A photograph of the “ Sand Pile” 


is given. Limpcloth. Price, 25 cents. 
suggestion of superinendents who desire to circulate them 
widely among teachers. | 
ae A STUDY OF DOLLS 
Dr. Dewey’s Creed was published last January in THE es Pes 
. x" ‘ I J : By Pres. G. Stanley Hall. This is a very full account of one of 
SCHOOL JOURNAL and is conceded to be one of the greatest : . . Ne ni Re 
: : ae i the most complete and satisfactory investigations along the 
educational utterances of recent time. Price, 15 cents per copy, : 7 ae = . a 
line of “ Child Study” that has been undertaken. It is first 


liberal reduction in quantities. 










EF. L. KELLOGG & CO., atin Publishers, 61 E. 9th Street, New York. 


| presented in this book in a form for general circulation, and 


Supt. S. T. Dutton of Brookline, Mass. says: “We shall | must prove of the greatest value to all pursuing any study or 
want 150 copies. I hope you will give the widest possible | investigation of the intellectual life of children. Limp cloth 
notice of this book. It ought to have a very wide circulation.” ' Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 


















Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


(Established 1780.) Dorchester, Mass. 
















me ccagaag i GILLO I I 'S 
en 
VERTICULAR. VERTIGRAPH. MULTISCR IPT. 
The Successful 


VERTICAL WRITING. 


These pens have been especially desigaed for Vertical Writiag 
after a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


$I. 


Always Ready 
ever blots. No better working pen made, A regular #2.50 pen. 
Mailed complete, to teachers, boxed, with filler, for ®1.00. Your money back—7/ you want it. 


Agents’ LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 3, 108 Fulton St., 


J,_f. OLCOTT, 


Order now for Octobee Shipment 


Pens in 





$2.50 Fountain Pen to Teachers for 






LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PINES = 






Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction, 





Headquarters for School Supplies. 
EVERYTHING 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FOR NATURE STUDY. 


Payne’s 100 Lectures in Nature. 


The ee ‘enmeal guide in Nature Study published. 
price, $1.0 


leneamuemers Guide in Nature Study. 


For all grades—Discusses Seeds, Trees, Insects, Birds, &c. Price, 


Jackman’s Field Work in Nature Study. 


Suggestive and helpful like all this author’s books. Price, 50c. 


MacLeod’s Talks About Common Things. 


Many common articles are fully discussed. 
book. Paper, 25c.; boards, 40c 


Kellogg’s How to Teach Botany, 
A manual of Methods and of Plans for work in Plant Study. 
suggestive. Price, 25 cents. 


E.t. KELLOCC & CO., 6! East Ninth St., New York. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Joun A. HALL, President. 








Illustrated. Cloth binding, 


25 cents. 


Very helpful and 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass, Henry M. Puts, Secretary, 
Incorporated 1851. 


> 


N. Y. |} 


This is a new edition of a very popular | & 





Assets to January 1, 1897, 
Liabilities, 


$18,546,959.96 
17,205,296.32 | 





Surplus by Massachusetts’ Standard, 





$1,341,663.64 







Exhaustor 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimu- 
lant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case when 
suffering from nervous exhaustion, with 
gratifying results. I have prescribed it for 
many of the various forms of nervous de 
bility, and it has never failed to do good.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and I mitations. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 





“KNOWN 
WORTH 


You judge a man by his reputation. His 
reputation is formed by what he does. So 
in selecting a musical instrument—study 
its reputation. That represents what it 





does. Look into the merits of the 
Guitars 
Mandolins 
“Bay State’’ < Banjos 
Zithers 
Flutes 
Their su 


epenterty invites the closest ¥ 


eir reputation is their war- 


Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
ume. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration fer next 
year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without reading it. 507 pages. 
Handsomely bound. 


scrutiny. 
Cy for it tells what it does. In choosing 

ay State’? you purchase known worth. 
Twenty-seven awards. Only winners of 
American gold medals. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices 


: JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 3 
453-463 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 








Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 


12 cents, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


New York and Chicago 
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Implanting Ideals. 


The teacher may, at times, look at the life of the law- 
yer, or that of the merchant, and think them superior to 
his own; but if he is implanting high ideals, and not 
merely drilling in the tables, he is doing a work far 
nobler than these. 

A man who taught school for eight years, and then 
became a merchant, in order to save his brother's es- 
tate, was lately conversing with a teacher. And this is 
what he said: 

“T was sorry to quit the school-room, because | felt 
I was doing such an amount of good there. Somehow, 
after the first year, I understood how to make the work 
a success. I wanted to do the boys and girls good; that 
was my feeling every day. In looking over these eight 
years, I can see they were the useful years of my life. 
In the store I only think of making money; in school 
I never thought of that. The children felt I had come 
to do them good, and they put themselves completely 
in my hands. 

“ The training I got in that school-room made a man 
of me, and I wanted to make men of my boys—many 
of them hard cases, mind you; unwilling to mind their 
parents, but perfectly willing to mind me. I, day by 
day, put high ideals before them; ideals of patriotism, 
of honesty, of tenacity, of industry, of studiousness. It 
was a plain old building, but some of the roblest things 
were done there; I felt it; they felt it. 

“Many of my pupils came from poor homes, but 
they knew that made no difference to me; if they be- 
haved nobly at school that was enough. Most teachers 
aim to pack knowledge away in the minds of their pu- 
pils, and soon there is antagonism; for a boy resents 
that;he knows thatitis not what he was created for. The 
disappointed boy plans to play a trick on the teacher; 
and trouble arises. I had none of this; I convinced 
them that my desire was that they should be happy, 
and that I was certain the only way to happiness was 
If I had trouble with a boy, I 
———.,] am certain that there is a mistake 


by self-improvement. 
said to him, “ 
somewhere; you are making it, or I am, and the proba- 
bility is that I am. 
don’t seem to be accomplishing much. 
failed in some way, and I want you to tell me how. 
Tell me, and I will do better. 


You want to do well, and yet you 
Now I have 





“| never saw a boy who would not put himself 
on a higher platform at once, and assure me it was his 
fault, and that he would at once amend. I know I am 
making more money than I would in teaching school, 
but when I meet the boys, and see the sparkle of their 
eyes, and hear them tell me of the good I was to them, 
then I wish I had stayed at teaching. I got pay there 
that I don’t get now; I could feel, as the days went on, 
that the boys had got higher ideals, and were living ac- 
cordingly.” 


Other Interests. 


While riding on the top of an omnibus this summer 
in the outskirts of London my attention was taken by 
the crowds thronging the beer-houses. It was after 
work hours, and the laborers were talking and drink- 
ing, and spending the few pence they had earned during 
the day. Calling my companion’s attention to the 
scene, he remarked, after a moment’s inspection, “They 
have no other interests.” Following the thought, I sup- 
pose these men, while at their work, looked forward 
to the gathering at the beer-houses in the evening as 
the most interesting thing each day. What a man thinks 
most about has the most interest for him. The difficulty 
in reforming these men, who, when twelve pence are 
earned, are ready to spend a third or one-half even on 
beer, is to find other interests. The highest interest 
in life to them is to gather in groups, and tickle the 
back part of their throats with the flavor found in beer. 
Those who propose the prayer-meeting, or the reading 
of a book at home, in the place of assembling and 
drinking in beer-shops, do not understand the prob- 
lem. Something must be done to diminish this inter- 
est, or to provide other interests. 

This problem set me to thinking concerning the 
problems of school attendance, obedience, and pursuit 
of knowledge. We see many boys of good natural 
abilities, who stay away from school, or who are: dis- 
orderly, or who dislike to learn lessons. 
has pupils belonging to these classes. 
tious teacher is pained to know there are boys whom he 
is powerless to influence; and it is not just to charge 
them with evil intention. A careful analysis shows 
that they have other interests that influence them more 
powerfully. 

To be of service to such boys, other interests must 
be put in the place of those now controlling them. In 
one village I found a large number of boys were em- 
ployed during the day in shoe shops; at night they ran 
and shouted in the streets, and made themselves such 
a nuisance that they were hated by the better people. 


Every school 
The conscien- 
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Busy as I was, I felt that these boys, who were too poor 
to go to school, must not be neglected. I proposed 
the formation of a club; the leaders assented. The 
Good Intent Club was organized. I attended its first 
meeting, which was held in a garret, and told them 
stories of travel. I raised a sum of money by subscrip- 
tion, and a small library was started, from which they 
could draw. I planned a course of lectures in the 
basement of the church, and got the club to attend in 
a body, each decorated with a blue ribbon. My assist- 
ant teachers co-operated, and the club was met twice 
a week; one teacher had some training in military tac- 
tics, and drilled them, in order to give them some of 
the physical exercise they needed. The town people at 
the beginning had little faith in our efforts, but they 
gradually came to see that these young men were ready 
to be interested, if some one would give the time, 
thought, and feeling that was needed. The interest I 
proposed to substitute was an interest in what would 
fit them for more profitable life work. I told them an- 
ecdotes of men who had been as poor as they, and who 
had risen to wealth, and pointed out the steps. I told 
them a knowledge of figures and a good handwriting 
were indispensable. I proposed they should practice 
penmanship, and that I would drill them in mental 
arithmetic. A gentleman in the town offered prizes for 
improvement in writing; great interest was aroused; an 
exhibit was held, and the people came, and were sur- 
prised at the evidences of industrious painstaking. Ar- 
rangements were made for the opening of a night 
school, for it had been demonstrated that it was possi- 
ble to interest these young men in self-improvement. 
I left the village in the spring, but heard for several 
years of the activity of the Good Intent Club. 

The teacher gathers a group of boys and girls about 
him, and proceeds to lay out lessons; too often he 
forgets that they are not merely absorbents of knowl- 
edge. He must look somewhat largely at the matter 
of interest, if he would work at all broadly. By inter- 
est, we mean that feeling is called forth; we say the 
mind knows, wills, and feels; it is a trinity. It is natur- 
al to place an interest before us as we operate the 
knowing faculty—that is, employ the mind. Accord- 
ing as men are actuated by high or low interests, they 
are moral or depraved human beings. This leads to a 
consideration of the desires that the teacher must ac- 
custom the pupil to allow to dominate him. In a 
school I attended the teacher exhibited a gold pencil, 
and proposed to give it to the best pupil at the end of 
the term. Here he appealed to the desire of acquisi- 
tion, already strong enough. 

The strongest desire is that for life; “ all that a man 
hath will he give for his life.’ We desire happiness, 
expression, the love of others, reputation, possession 
of property, to surpass, etc. We form ideals; for ex- 
ample, an ideal of what we wish to be or do, and have 
an interest in accomplishing that ideal. 

We must bear in mind that when an interest operates 
continuously it becomes a motive. The motive that 
operates to bring the pupil to school is a desire for hap- 
piness; this must not be forgotten. The aim of the 
teacher must be to fill his school-room with happiness. 
It is possible to make the occupation of learning the 
multiplication a source of happiness. It is not good 
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pedagogical practice to let the one who can say all the 
table “ go to the head;” the appeal is to the pleasure 
that comes from surpassing others. This is a low mo- 
tive; the appeal should always be to the high ones. 

But the teacher is often aware that low motives ac- 
tuate the pupil; sometimes the whole school is thus 
dominated. It will be a question he must seriously 
consider, how to arouse other and higher interests. A 
teacher was often complained to by the people in the 
town as to the behavior of his oldest boys; they would 
march down the sidewalk, four or five abreast, and 
ladies were obliged to get off the walk to let them pass. 
They took a certain pride in this, as the teacher saw, 
when he suggested that they should walk two and two. 
He determined to appeal to their wish to please the 
ladies. He spoke of the cost of the building; the ex- 
pectations of the people; that much more was expected 
of the young men to-day than formerly; that many 
would judge them by their manners who knew noth- 
ing of their scholarship; that favorable comments were 
made by the ladies when, with erect carriage, they 
walked the streets; that the ladies appreciated the cour- 
tesy shown them when met in the streets, etc. Follow- 
ing this judiciously, from time to time, he saw there 
was an interest to please those who were met, rather 
than to see them swept from the sidewalk by fear. This 
incident may serve to illustrate the idea of substituting 
other interests; a skilful teacher is one who understands 
how to do it. 

Note the child in the arms of the father or mother; 
in the arms of the former, if it cries, it is told to stop, 
possibly with a shake,scowl,and anearnest inflection of 
voice;in the arms of the latter, a toy is given an object is 
pointed to, a tap on the window is made; in short, an- 
other object of interest is supplied. That this is the 
wiser act all will admit in the case of the child; in most 
cases it is also true of youth and adults. How to re- 
form a young criminal is a matter upon which, in these 
later years, a good deal of thought has been spent. He 
derives positive pleasure from wrong-doing; he has 
never derived pleasure from right-doing; he cannot be 
reformed unless he does get pleasure from right-doing. 
Thinking on these lines, the one who wishes to establish 
right-doing in the school-room will determine to have 
pleasure felt as a result. And he can reflect to en- 
courage him in his investigation, that as the Creator 
planned for happiness as the chief end of life, so the ob- 
ject of the teacher must be to substitute interests that 
will give higher pleasure, than the low- ones he finds 
now prevail. 

A teacher found himself in charge of a school where 
there was a widespread lowness of life. He secured a 
preacher to speak from his desk on Sundays, as the peo- 
ple gave as an excuse for not going to church, that it 
was too distant. He gave a series of talks before a lit- 
erary association he had formed. During the four 
months he was in this district he contrived to have an 
influence that lasted many years. This community 
needed to be interested in other things than the petty 
incidents that happen in their own narrow bounds. 

This suggests to the teacher that he must widen his 
interests; he must have broader and higher interests 
this year from what he had last; as his interests are, so 
are those of the school. 
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Ancient Egypt. 


By Abbie J. Gannett, Massachusetts. 


(It is hoped that these notes will assist teachers of grammar grades in 
the talks they give preparatory to drawing historic ornament and to study- 
ing pictures ot ancient Egypt.) 


In the northeastern part of Africa is one of the most famous 
and interesting museums in the world;—a wonderiul collec- 
tion of things of “ ye olden time,” but, strange to say, it is for 
the most part underground. 

The fertile part of the land of Egypt—for that is the museum 
I mean—is a strip of land a few miles wide, along the banks 
of the River Nile. To the east and west are rocky deserts and 
hills. An old writer called Egypt a present from the Nile. 
So it seems. During the heavy, summer rains of the equator- 
ial region, the Nile, which rises away in the heart of Africa, 
becomes greatly swollen. Then it rises, not suddenly, and 
with violence, as do our small mountain streams, but gently 
and slowly, as befits its importance. The river begins to rise 
in midsummer, and by October is from twenty-six to thirty 
feet above low-water mark. Then it recedes as quietly as it 
rose, until by the last of November it is in its bed once more, 
and the land is covered with a layer of rich, black mud. It 
rarely rains, except along the shore of the Mediterranean, in 
winter. In this land, shut off from the rest of the world by 
seas and deserts, flourished the oldest civilization of which we 
have knowledge. 

The most familiar relics of ancient Egypt are probably the 
pyramids. There are now about one hundred of these, built 
above the reach of the Nile’s overflow, and all upon the west- 
ern side of the river; for they were made for tombs, and death 
was associated with “the region of the sunset.” The doors of 
the tombs are usually toward the east. The group we oftenest 
see pictured, three pyramids, with the great sphinx beside 
them, are the pyramids of Gizeh, near Cairo. One of these, 
known as the Great Pyramid, is the most gigantic work in the 
world. Its base covers a square of thirteen acres, and it is 452 
feet high. Kufu I., or Cheops, had it built for himself. Hero- 
dotus says it took 100,000 men twenty years to build it, and 
he also tells us that the Egyptians did not like even to speak 
the name of the builder. Is it any wonder when he made 
them do so much hard work just for himself? 

The entrance to the Great Pyramid is on the northern side. 
Going down a dark passage, one comes to a few small cham- 
bers, the largest of which is only about seventeen feet wide. 
There is also a chamber underground in the rock on which 
the pyramid is built. All the rest is solid masonry. It is not 
smooth on the outside. The huge blocks of limestone, of 
which it is made, are laid so as to form rough, irregular steps. 

Very secure were these old tombs. The entrances were 
carefully concealed and defended by great blocks of stone. 
The Egyptians thought that if the body was destroyed, after 
death the immortal soul would have no house to live in, so 
they carefully embalmed their dead, and hid them away—the 
royal personages in pyramids, the common people in tombs, 
cut in the rocky bed of the deserts on either side the river. 
But, in spite of their precaution, every pyramid has been 
robbed. And the mummies that were put away so long ago 
now rest as quietly as ever in strange lands, in different parts 
of the world. 

The pyramids of Gizeh are at least 5,000 years old. “ They 
were already hoary with antiquity when Abraham journeyed 
into the land of Egypt.” The great sphinx is probably older. 
It has the head of a man and the body of a lion crouching. 
Between its paws are the ruins of a temple of masonry; but 
the sphinx is cut from solid rock. Its body is ninety feet long, 
and the great stone face measures twenty-eight and one-half 
feet from the chin to the top of the head. “This huge mutil- 
ated figure has an astonishing effect; it seems like an eternal 
specter. The stone phantom seems attentive; one would say 
it hears and sees. Its great ear appears to collect the sounds 
of the past; its eyes, directed to the east, gaze, as it were, into 
the future; its aspect has a depth, a truth of expression irre- 
sistibly fascinating to the spectator. In this figure—half 
statue, half mountain—we see a wonderful majesty, a grand 
Serenity, and even a sort of sweetness of expression. 
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Gizeh.—Sphinx with Recent Excavations, 

The houses of the ancient Egyptians were low, flat-roofed 
buildings, made of mud bricks, baked in the sun. In a rain- 
less country there was no need of the sharp-pitched roof, we 
know so well. When the mud crumbled and wore away, the 
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Karnak,—Ruins of Gate and Lotus Columns, 


old houses were leveled off, and new ones built on the débris. 
All through Egypt are mounds formed in this way of the ruins 
of ancient cities and villages. Some of them cover forty acres. 
Digging through such a mound, one finds relics of many gen- 
erations, the things found at the very bottom belonging to the 
oldest, and those near the top to times nearer our own. 

But their temples were made of stone, and to-day enough 
is left of many of them to show us what they were. They be- 
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long to a later period than the pyramids, but they are very, 





mel in Nubia, were cut in the steep face of the rock. Others 
were built in simple, lintel fashion; i. e., with flat roofs, sup- 
ported by rows of massive columns. The temples were gen- 
erally on the square plan, and, though so simple, are grand 
and solemn, even in their ruins. 
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Luxor.—Ruins of Temple of Amenophis. 


What we know about the drawing and the carving of the 
Egyptians is learned from their temples and tombs. The great 
columns of the temples are richly carved, and sometimes orna- 
mented with stucco. The interior of the tombs are covered 
with pictures of all sorts of every-day happenings; for it was 
thought that while waiting for the Resurrection, everything 
pictured on the walls was made real to the soul of the dead 
man; so there are hunting scenes; pictures of wars, and camps, 
and of conquering heroes, bringing captives home; pictures 
of brick-making, and of building, and even pictures of games, 
played long ago in the Nile valley. Their pictures of men 
look very odd to us. This is what Miss Edwards, the famous 
English-Egyptologist says of them: 

“Their heads are given in profile, but the 

eyes are given, as if seen frontwise. One 

would expect to see the body in profile. 

Put the artist desired to give a man full 

credit for the breadth of his chest, and the 

width of his shoulders, and to show that he 

had the customary allowance of arms and 

legs; so he represnted the body in front 

view. But thus he landed himself in grave 

difficulty. To draw a pair of legs and feet 

in front view is by no means easy. It re- 

quires a knowledge of foreshortening, and 

the Egyptian artist was as ignorant of 

foreshortening as of perspective. He, 

however, met this difficulty by boldly re- 

turning to the point from which he first started, and drawing 
the legs and feet in profile, like the face.” 

Miss Edwards goes on to say that she wonders whether it 
ever occurred to an ancient Egyptian artist to try to place 
himself in the position in which he represented his fellow crea- 
tures. 

Besides these pictures, there are, hidden away in many of the 
tombs, in secret chambers, with doors sealed up, statues, made 
to look, as nearly as possible, like the dead man. The Egyp- 
tians hoped that if any accident happened to destroy the mum- 
my, the soul would feel at home in one of the statues. The 
colors on some of these are as fresh as though recently 
painted. 

The decorative work of the ancient Egyptians was often 
beautiful, both in color and design. People draw what they 
see. Along the river banks there grew a kind of water-lily 
called the lotus. It was not unlike our own pond lilies, only 
many times larger, and was either rose-colored, or blue, or 
white. The pink ones have died out; but the blue ones and 
the white ones grow in the Nile to-day, and the children still 
pick the seeds to eat. To the Egyptians, the lotus was a beau- 
tiful reminder of the ever-renewed life that followed the river’s 
overflow—a symbol of immortality. And they loved to repre- 
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sent it. They drew it over and over again in varying form. 














Fig. 1. cial 
We give outlines of borders from different interiors of old tem- 
ples and tombs, but we cannot show you the rich coloring: 
See the curved lines that represent the bank of the Nile 
(Fig. 1), and the opening lotus on its graceful stem. 
Can you find a lily bud in this? (Fig. 2.) 




















Fig. 2. 


The broken lines in this (Fig. 3) represent the waves of the 























Nile. ~~~~ was the hieroglyph for WATER. Here are 
lotus flowers and buds and leaves. 
Fig. 3. 

Fig. 4 is from the interior of an old tomb in Sakkarah. Can 


you find the lily pattern? 














Fig. 4. 


It is easy to see that nothing but a water-lily suggested the 
unit of (Fig. 5.) 

The great columns of the temples were often decorated with 
representations of the root leaves of the lotus, or of the 














papyrus plant. Here is a column from an old temple at 
Thebes (Fig. 6). Sometimes the capital itself was a huge bud 
or flower. 























hig. 5. 

In one of the pictures of the ruins above do you see the lilies 
on the columns in the background? And do not the columns 
in the other picture suggest bundles of lily stems? 

If you keep your eyes open, you will see similar forms 
around you on wall paper, or stained window, or rug, or 
cloth. 





Fig. 6. 
As I write in a modern room, in a modern city, of the 
Northwest, I see this figure on the wall paper: 





Fig. 7! 

It is almost exactly like a picture I have seen from an old 
Egyptian ruin. And I wonder very much if it is a bit of the 
legacy left us from the “ elder days of art;” for we, you know, 
are heirs of the ages. 


NoTe.—Authorities to consult: Perrot and Chipiez, Maspero, (French) 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards (English). 


A True Friend. 


A man called hurriedly to a bootblack one day, and the 
boy walked slowly toward him as if he were tired out. Sud- 
denly a larger boy ran up saying, “ Let me do it.” The man 
objected to the larger boy’s taking the work from one 
younger than himself, but the answer was, “It’s all right, 
sir. Jimmy has been sick so we help him out when we're 
not busy ourselves.” “How much of the money do .you 
keep.” asked the man. The bootblack drew himself up and 
replied, “ Do you think I’d be mean enough to take money 
for helping a sick fellow?” ‘“ Well, here’s a quarter. Keep 
half yourself and give the rest to your friend.” Instantly 
the boy tossed the quarter to his comrade with the simple re- 
mark, “It’s your customer, Jim.” 
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A Talk About the Stars. 


By Mary Proctor. 

F you take your places at the window to-morrow 
evening, as the twilight fades away, you will see the 
stars appear; now in one part, now in another of the 
sky. 

“ One by one each little star 
Sits on its golden throne.” 

When we live in a city, it is not easy to see the 
stars, except those which are exactly overhead. The 
four groups of stars (or constellations, which means 

the same thing), which you can see overhead during the month 

of November, are Andromeda, Perseus, Triangle, and Aries, 
the Ram. 

If you look at the map, you will notice a star in Perseus, 
called Algol, the variable star. The Arabians call this star 
the Blinking Demon, because at one time it will be a very 
bright star, and in a few hours its light will grow fainter and 
fainter, and then after twenty minutes it will brighten up 
again. We might compare Algol to a lamp in the sky, which 
keeps burning brightly for two days and a half, and then some 
one lowers it until in three or four hours it only shines with 
a feeble glimmer. It remains this way for twenty minutes; 
then during three or four hours it is slowly turned on again 
till it shines brightly. Algol is one of the best known variable 
stars, but there are many others, which also change their bril- 
liancy. 





When we look up at this group of stars in the evening we 
should remember the wonderful story of Perseus, as it was 
told by the Greeks. Perseus was a brave youth, who was sent 
by his enemies to capture the head of Medusa, the only mor 
tal one of the three Gorgons, which were frightful monsters 
with wings, tremendous claws, and brazen teeth, and serpents 
for hair. So horrible were they that every one who looked 
at them turned to stone. The gods helped Perseus to ap 
proach Medusa, and cut off her head, without looking at her. 
On his way home, he saw and rescued a beautiful maiden 
named Andromeda, who had been chained to a rock, and was 
about to be devoured by a terrible sea monster. Perseus 
turned the head of Medusa toward the monster, which was in- 
stantly turned to stone. In the map you will notice Perseus 
and Andromeda near each other; so that if you find one, it is 
easy to trace the other. Perseus still protects Andromeda in 
the sky. 

Now look at Andromeda in the map, and you will notice a 
star, marked as a double star, one being orange, the other 
green. Unfortunately, you cannot see these double stars and 
their beautiful colors, except through a telescope. I saw them 
several times, and one of the stars was a deep orange, and the 
other a pale green; and with a very powerful telescope the 
pale green star splits again into two. All the stars are colored, 
if we could only see them clearly; and there are green, red, 
purple, blue, orange stars, and as many colors among the 
stars, or flowers of the sky as there are among the flowers of 
earth. 

Another wonderful object in Andromeda is the Great Neb- 
ula. Of all the nebule, now numbering some thousands, this 
is the only one that can be seen without a telescope. On a 
dark, clear night it can be seen with the unaided eye as a faint, 
dull spot. A nebula, or little cloud, as it appears in the sky, 
is a mass of glowing gas poised in space. It only looks small, 
because it is so far away; but in reality it is so large, that 
could we get millions of globes as large as this earth and put 
them all together, it would not be nearly as great as the neb- 
ula of Andromeda. It has happened before now that this neb- 
ula has been mistaken for a comet by persons noticing it for 
the first time. However, there is this difference between a 
comet and a nebula: A comet changes its appearance from 
hour to hour, while a nebula remains unchanged for thous- 
ands of years. 

Half way between Gamma Andromeda (the colored double 
star) and the head of Aries, the Ram, is a little constellation 
named the Triangle. South of the Triangle is the constella 
tion of Aries, the Ram, which is one of the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac. The Zodiac is the path in the heavens apparently 
pursued by the sun in his yearly journey through the skies 
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There are twelve signs of the Zodiac: Aries, the Ram; Taurus, 
the Bull; Gemini, the Twins; Caucer, the Crab; Leo, the 
Lion; Virgo, the Virgin; Libra, the Balance; Scorpio, the 
Scorpion; Capricornus, the Goat; Aquarius, the Water-bearer: 
and Pisces, the Fishes. The star Alpha, in the constellation 
of the Ram, is a double star, the colors being purple and yel 
low; while Gamma is another double star (Colors, white and 
gray), and is especially remarkable, because it is said to be the 
first double star ever observed. This was in 1664, and the ob 
server was an astronomer named Hook. 
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According to fable, Aries is the ram which bore the golden 
fleece, and carried Phryxus and his sister Helle through the 
air when they fled to Colchis from the persecution of thei 
stepmother Ino. The rapid flight of the ram through the air 
caused the head of Helle to turn with giddiness, and she fel) 
from his back into that part of the sea which was afterward 
called Hellespont, in memory of this sad event. Phryxus ar 
rived safely at Colchis, but was murdered by his father-in-law 
7Etes, who envied him his golden treasure. Long afterwarc 
the Argonautic expedition, with Jason as its head, and Her 
cules as one of its members, sailed from Greece to Colchis, t 
recover the golden fleece, and finally succeeded in doing s« 
after a long struggle. 

QUESTIONS. 

What are the names of the constellations to be seen over 
head during the month of November? What is a constella 
tion? Name the variable star in Perseus. What is a variable 
star? Are there other variable stars? What story did th 
Grecians tell about Perseus and Andromeda? Describe th 
double star, Gamma Andromeda. What is a nebula? What is 
the difference between nebule and a comet? What 
are the twelve signs of the Zodiac? Describe two double stars 
in the constellation of, Aries, the Ram? Which is the double 
star, said to be the first ever observed? Who was the ob 
server? Tell the Grecian fable of Aries, the Ram. 

» 
Thanksgiving Hymn. 
(Recitation for a program of Thanksgivirg exercises.) 
One day there is, of all the changing year, 
One day which make all other days more dear, 
Which, in the compass of one magic word, 
Sets all the jarring tune to sweet accord. 


Through fire and frost, in endless round we go, 
Caught in life’s whirl, its plan we cannot know; 
Yet, be the complex problem what it may, 

We all accept it on this happy day. 


Thanks for the power that triumphs over ills, 
Thanks for the love that strengthens and fulfils, 
In heartfelt thanks our half-formed longings run, 
And all life’s eddying currents flow as one. 


—Elaine Goodale. 
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Lessons on F arming. 


With the present article Ze Yournal begins a series which 
will give the teacher material for the discussion cf various 
humane occupations. It is fitting that farming should be treated 
first as not only the most ancient, but the most esscntial, as well. 

Thanks are due the sturdy farmer who cheerfully works for 
others through the hot summer months. while they are at rest or 
play. Nor should there be complaints because students must do 
their hardest work during the time when the farmer is tak- 
ing his rest. While the pupils have anxiously scanned 
the sky during the summer vacation, lest a shower interrupt 
some coveted excursion, the farmer, too, has watched the ap- 
proaching storm, which promised weal or woe to his crops. 
He is indeed one who literally makes hay while the sun 
shines. 

During the summer months there is not an idle moment 
spent on the farm. Every one is pressed into service, from 
the youngest toddler to the grandparents; for, besides the 
heavy crops of the field and meadow, there are the early fruits 
of the garden to be gathered between times, as it were. This 
is something in which the boys and girls can help, and from 
which they are not allowed to escape. 

Through June they have the strawberries to pick, through 
July, the raspberries and currants, while in August the black- 
berries and early apples are gathered for market. 

If you notice how closely one crop follows another, often 
crowding each other in their efforts to be on time, you will 
readily understand why the farmer folk go to rest when the 
birds do, and rise with the sun. All their work is out of 
doors, and every hour of sunlight is of value to them during 
the precious months of summer. 

If all goes well with the farmer, the Fourth of July is a sort 
of double celebration for him; for he expects by that time to 
have most of his wheat crop harvested and under shelter. 

Immediately after the Fourth, and while the oats are still 
green, he begins to cut and stack the hay. 

In early August he cuts and gathers the oats, and while they 
are yet in the shock the corn begins to display all its tassels. 

All those vegetables and fruits which are called “ late,”’ ard 
which are stored for winter use, ripen, and are gathered in Sept. 
and Oct.,so that, by the time we are well started in our work; 
the farmer will have gathered his corn, garnered his other grain, 
plowed for his fall sowing, stored his winter fruits and vegeta- 
bles, and will be ready for that joyous festival in which we all 
take such delight—Harvest Home or Thanksgiving. 

A Rustic CALENDAR. 
I, SPRING. 
‘« There is ploughing, sowing, in the morning, 
Singiog at the long brown furrowing ; 


Flowers, rise, ike matds, to their adorning 
At the call and coming of the spring.” 


Il. SUMMER. 
‘* There is piping, liting in the meadow, 
Ripening grain with scarlet poppies gay, 


Toil in sunshine, sweethearting in shadow, 
And the moonlight scything of the hay.” 


Ill. AUTUMN. 
‘: There 1s ruddy vintage to be carted 
To its garner, now the star-night s come, 
Tawny sheaves, and gleavers thankful-hearted, 
Merrily we bring the last load home.” 
—M. Merrington. 
Good crops depend so largely upon the nature of the soil 
that the farmer often seeks the help of the chemist to tell him 
the composition of the soil. It is this science of chemistry that 
has taught the farmer the value of lime, salt, ammonia, and 
other substances used as fertilizers. (That which enriches the 
soil by adding to it those elements which it may lack, or of 
which plant life may have exhausted it.) 
It was left to the chemistry of the last half century to show 
that manuring the ground greatly increases plant life. 
Within the last few years our own government, following 
the example of many European countries, has established 


‘department of agriculture, the head of which called the secre- 


tary of agriculture, is a member of the president’s cabinet. 
Many colleges, recognizing the importance of this science, 
have a course devoted to it. 

In 1872 Congress charged the signal service with the duty 
of providing such stations, signals, and reports as would best 
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serve the interests of the farmer. The result is, that farmers 
may be informed of changes in the atmosphere, wind, etc., 
from twelve to forty hours before they take place. The infor- 
mation used to make up the reports given out to the farmer 
comes from Sidney, in Cape Breton island; Roseburg, in 
southern Oregon; San Diego, California; Havana, Cuba, as 
well as one hundred fifty other stations. This area is 
three thousand miles long and two thousand miles wide 
Timely warning of the approach of frosts, rains, floods, torna- 
does, etc., is given. In 1877 all stations of the signal service 
were directed to report the date of the appearance of locusts, 
the direction from which they came, etc. 

All branches of agriculture are benefited by these warning: 
—the orange growers of Florida, the sugar industries of Loui 
siana, the cotton-belt of the South, and the tobacco-growing 
regions of other states. 

Wheat is the farmer’s most important crop, because it holds 
the first position among the cereals valued for food. No 
plant in the entire vegetable kingdom is more intimately con 
nected with the history of man and civilization. This grain 
contains the largest percentage of those elements most neces 
sary for food, and in proportions best suited to man’s phys 
ical needs. The following table shows the composition’ of the 


grain: vw 

Moisture . . 10 40 
= “Ta a a 
ae 6 e * oo ee 
aaa 
ak «a6 « «+ 2 
Fae 
Starch . . - « -67% 
Albumen. ... . 7.96 
ae 
100.00 


Under the head of cereals are classed those plants whose 
grains are used for food, and are termed “ bread-producing 
plants.” With the exception of buckwheat, they all belong to 
the grass family, and include maize or Indian corn, wheat 
rye, oats, barley, rice, and millet. The word “corn” is 
used, sometimes, to embrace all these grains; but in America 
the word is applied only to maize. 


¥ 
An Autumn Rain, 


Ihe long boughs of the oak tree, 
That stands across the way, 
Are waving, waving, waving, 
While rainy winds are raving 
At turning leaves to-day. 


The drops strike madly, wildly, 
Borne on the autumn wind; 

And grenadiers of jimson, 

And dog-weed, flowering crimsou 
They shivering leave behind. 


The sunflower’s golden glory, 
Which passed a month ago, 

Left but a seeding coward, 

Which, stanch as once it towered, 
Now humbly bows as low. 


Here, by this tight-closed window, 
Adown whose weeping pane 
Flows many a tearful river, 
The honeysuckles shiver 
Like tramps caught in the rain. 


And all sweet nature’s vigor 
Seems withered now and gone. 
Chere, where the rain is blowing, 
Where red and green were growing, 
Bleak yellow bows alone. 


Che sheet rain driving onward 
Bends everything before, 
And each stalk sadly falling, 
To me it seems is calling 
That summer is no more. 
—Carl Smith in “ Harper's Weekly.” 
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Extracts from Educational Articles. 
No Effective Teaching Without Love. 


* There is no child however hardened who will not yield to 
affection shown toward him, if only we know how to make 
him find that affection attractive. And here lies the secret of 
all good teachers,” says Marie Pape-Carpentier in the October 
* Kindergarten Review.” 

“ That the children may love you, you must love them; love 
them, but not from the heights of a philanthropic point of 
view; you would then be too far away. You may love all the 
children on the globe, ii you have a heart big enough; but, 
above all, and in particular, must you love each one of those 
committed to your care. 

* No affection in the abstract, but an abundance of it in the 
concrete! Children do not look beyond the present, and will 
never be able to conceive that a teacher of severe countenance, 
who never gives a caressing touch, and who corrects harsh- 
ly, can act thus for the good of his pupils, and with their 
greater happiness in view. Let the regard you bear them, and 
the good you wish for them, be, on the contrary, evident in 
every look, tone, and act, that their young hearts may render 
you tenderness for tenderness.” 

But to affection justice must also be joined. 

“From a certain point of view, the teacher’s position toward 
his pupils is one of opposition, strife, 
mity. 


I could almost say, en 
It is his duty to combat in them all that is bad, and 
show favor only to that which is good. But as evil inclina- 
tions display themselves oftener than good ones, in many 
cases, it follows that the teacher is obliged to thwart the de- 
sires of the children very frequently. What art, or rather im 
mense depths of tenderness and love must he not have, then, 
to keep the children from detesting him, and trying to escape 
from his yoke; to prevent their intelligence from being 
hate, their con 
And if 
the teacher does not love the children, whence shall he gain 
the secret of that penetration which sounds unerringly the 


depths of all hearts, the secret of those numberless quick re- 


cramped by fear, their heart withered by 


science perverted by craft, or depraved by obduracy. 


sources, those hitherto-unthought-of ways of applying his in- 
fluence, by which his authority is established? 

“ A teacher who never pardons finds frequent occasions to 
without discernment, because his 
heart does not enlighten him. 
and sensibility becomes dulled. 
and the teacher cross. 


punish, and he punishes 
Punishments lose their effect, 
The children grow hardened, 
Spiteful feelings, and a distaste for 
work enter into the hearts of the children; anger, and the de- 
sire for vengeance spring from the wounded self-love of the 
teacher, and from that moment all is lost. 

“Under the conditions just described, only two courses of 
action lie open to the teacher. If he does not recognize the 
cause of the deplorable effects which he obtains, he must give 
up teaching. He would carry the same disorder with him 
wherever he went. If he does recognize the cause (thereby 
showing understanding and sincerity), he must change his 
system. Even that alone will not suffice; he will need to 
change his pupils also, for old grievances are not forgotten at 
will.” 


A Beautiful School. 


We had the pleasure and the privilege, a few days since, of 
visiting a public school that made a most striking and pleas- 
ing impression on our mind. There were about forty pupils 
from five to seven years of age, who had been in school less 
than one month. During the half hour we were present we 
did not see a pupil whisper, nor attempt to do so. There was 
no idle gazing at the stranger, no wriggling, or shuffling of 
feet, no gyrations in the recitation. Every child had some- 
thing to do, and was doing it with the utmost diligence. 

And yet there was no symptom of fear, or of the force of re- 
pression. Quiet, self-controlled, alert, the teacher was mak- 
ing herself felt in every corner of that room. She used no un- 
necessary words, her words never rose above a quiet, speaking 
pitch; she did nothing that she could get a pupil to do; she 
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greeted the visitor pleasantly, but did not turn from her work 
to pay him a moment’s further attention. 

The school was a surprise to us, and we asked ourselves the 
question, Is all this due to the fact that these children are 
different from other children, or is the full explanation to be 
found in that pleasant, quiet, sympathetic, alert little woman? 
—‘‘ Public School Journal.” 


“The Foundation of Success.” 


“What can a teacher do to help, and not to hinder, a child 
in the process of becoming a perfect man?” asks George H. 
Martin, supervisor of public schools, Boston, Mass., in the 
November “ Education.” 

“When the teacher has studied out this problem, not super- 
ficially, nor flippantly, he has a foundation on which to build 
up professional success. 

“It is out of the material gathered in this study that the 
master teacher creates his ideals, without which he is only a 
hireling and a drudge. 

“ Matthew Arnold wrote: ‘The teacher to whom you give 
only a drudge’s training will do only a drudge’s work, and will 
do it in a drudge’s way.’ 

“Tt is in the light afforded by such study that all great edu- 
cational questions are to be viewed. Such problems as the 
relative value of literary and scientific studies, the use and 
abuse of oral instruction, the practical usefulness of high 
schools, the kindergarten, manual training, can only be profit- 
ably discussed by men who have studied education broadly and 
profoundly.” 


Teaching Without a Text-Book. 


Chancellor W. S. Chapman, of Washington university, 
writes: 

“Tf the teaching be excellent, then,as the instruction proceeds, 
the pupil does more and more, and the teacher gradually less. 
The prime object of teaching is to get pupils to such a point 
that they may go on alone. Now the text-book and text-book 
teaching never accomplished this; but oral teaching may and 
does accomplish it. 

“A teacher decided that he would teach geometry without 
a text-book, and that he would make his pupils discover every 
fact usually given in plane geometry. The work was slow and 
discouraging at first. The pupils had not been used to such 
methods; it took time for them to become accustomed to 
them. Gradually they found the work easier; and gradually 
the teacher reduced his part in it until the pupils were practi- 
cally working out the theorems alone. In due time they 
reached the Pythagorean theorem, that the sum of the squares 
on the sides of a right triangle is equal to the square on the 
hypotenuse, and here, as T remember it, the question was put 
in this form: ‘What is the relation of these three squares?’ 
One day the class labored with it in vain. A second day 
brought no better result; but the third day a girl answered the 
question, and proved her answer to be correct. Pythagoras 
is said to have sacrificed an ox when he solved this problem. 
Would it not have been fitting if the teacher had burned a 
text-book? That was a triumph of teaching. Tt had given all 
the facts of plane geometry to the pupils. and had also given 
them the power of original thinking.” 


Dr. White on Teaching Number. 


“The idea of number that is first in the mind of a child, as 
well as in the mind of the race, answers the question, How 
many?” writes Emerson E. White in “Intelligence.” “ The 
first idea of number in the mind is a collection of ones. The 
idea of ratio is much later in its appearance.” 

“ The child’s ideas of number do not involve the idea of 
ratio, and nothing can be gained by forcing the idea of ratio 
into early number processes. 

“In the past forty years, I have seen a half-score of new 
methods of teaching number to young children, each attended 
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with exhibitions of*wonderful attainments. Forty years ago 
mental analysis was the hobby, and even primary classes were 
put through persistent drills in analytical reasoning. The 
marvelous feats in such reasoning by young pupils occasioned 
a genuine pedagogical sensation! An excellent training for 
pupils twelve to fourteen years of age was forced upon children 
as early as eight years of age. What was the result? Over 
thirty years ago one of the very ablest mathematicians in the 
United States, Dr. Thomas Hill, the president of Harvard col- 
lege, ‘Ohio Educational Monthly,’ pp. 5-10, 168-173. Vol 
II., with unusual facilities for ascertaining the facts, published 














Emerson E. White. 


the opinion that this early training in analytical reasoning had 
not only been fruitless, but ‘an injury to pupils.’ Pupils who 
were marvels in mental arithmetic at nine years of age became 
indifferent, if not dull, at fourteen. Teachers in grammar 
grades were surprised at the weakness of pupils in written 
arithmetic who had been prodigies in mental arithmetic in pri- 
mary grades. 

“The Grube method, though not so great a pedagogical 
sinner, has had a similar history. What superintendent or 
teacher has found in the fifth or sixth school year arithmetical 
skill or power that could be traced back to the Grube grind in 
the first and second school years? Who now regrets to see 
the method retiring from the primary schools which it has so 
long possessed? 

“ The forcing of young children to do prematurely what they 
ought not to do until they are older, results in what Dr. Har 
ris calls ‘arrested development,’ and whether this be due to 
exhausted power, or burnt-out interest. the result is always 
fatal to future progress. The colt that is over speeded and 
over trained when two years old, breaks no records at six 
The same is true in the training of young children. There is 
such a thing as too much training in primary grades, an over 
development of the mental powers, especially of the thought 
powers, including the reason. A little child may be devel- 
oped into a dullard. 

“Were I to be responsible for a child’s arithmetical attain- 
ment at fourteen, I should insist that his training in number 
the first three years of school be made as natural and simple 
as possible, and kept largely free from attempted insights into 
abstract relations and premature efforts at analytical and logi- 
cal reasoning, and I should strongly hope that he might be 
permitted to reach the third school year unhampered by such 
logical terminology as ‘because,’ ‘whence,’ ‘hence,’ and 
‘therefore.’ If my pupil, at the close of the third school year, 
could add, subtract, multiply, and divide simple numbers (ex- 
pressed say by one to five figures) with facility and accuracy, 
I would confidently guarantee his future progress and attain- 
ments in arithmetic. Were I to be personally his teacher in 
grammar grades, I should be delighted to find a few processes, 
principles, and applications out of which the juice had not 
been sucked in the lower grades.” 
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Subscriptions Pouring In! 


OUR PREMIUM OFFERS ENTHUSIASTICALLY RECEIVED...... 





At Least a Score are Working for TITE INSTITUTE Bicycle. 


THE great work of putting our papers in the hands of thousands of teachers who are not now subscribers is being carried on with the best 


prospects of success. 


broad management, and the extraordinary value they give subscribers is bringing its cumulative result 


year another great step forward in sending out magnificent 


The character and helpfulness of the papers themselves, the long time they have been published under the same 


Besides all this, the publishers take this 


SUPPLEMENTS IN COLORS. 


This (November) 
The most favor 


The October num‘ cr contained the first of these. 
number has the second—a beautiful plate of squirrels. 
able comments have been received from subscribers. 

A well-known superintendent says : “ Zhese are the most exquisite 
pictures in color I have ever seen.” 

A Western principal says: “/ congratulate you on your latest enter- 
prise. the robin is faithful to the last degree in color and position.” 

Another says: “Give us as much of this material as you possibly 
can. The October supplement J shall frame, it is so lovely.” 

An old subscriber in Buffalo, N.Y., writes : “7 have been a subscriber 
for fifteen years, and in sending the dollar for’9g7-’98, I want to 
congratulate you on your latest effort to aid the teachers by pre- 
senting nature in colors.” 

A rew subscriber in Nebraska writes : “ J saw your advert sement 
in another educational paper, sent the dollar for THE INSTI- 
TUTE, and was surprised and delighted with the p per and its 
supplement. Ts it possible it is printed in only three colors ? 

And so on through hundreds. 


MORE NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

We want to bring these helpful papers to 50,000 new subscribers this 
school year. We want 50,000 more teachers to have these exquisite 
color plates to aid their teaching of nature, and in the papers to have the 
best, most inspiring, educational papers published. We say so without a 
fear of contradiction. Our papers were the first and have always led the 
way. Don't take an imitation. It custs no more to get the originals. 


OUR PREMIUM OFFERS 
in the October supplements are made expressly to get our hundred 
thousand present friends to working for the 50,000 new ones. A little 
work is all that is necessary. In some whole counties we have not a 
subscriber—though the number of these is not large. Make a list of 
all the teachers you know. Call upon them with your copy of the 
paper, tell of its value to you—show the beautiful October color plate, or 
the November squirrels, and then take the name. If they are not pre- 
pared to pay at once ask to send youthe money soon. Seventy thousand 
teachers begin new each year, it is said—and not many of these know 
the value of such papers as ours. Make it your duty and pleasure to 
enroll them as subscribers. 
ls Mie 
% 


OUR PREMIUMS. 


We have endeavored to select popular articles of yea? value, such as 
are not easily attainable in the stores. These are sent to subscribers 
only for their efforts in securing new subscribers. As fast as names are 
secured they should be sent in with the money. A Bicycle, Watch, 
Portrait Portfolio, Camera, Unmounted Photographs, Mackintoshes, 
etc., can be selected. These are fully described in the October issues. 


The “Institute ”’ Bicycle 


Given for only $75.00 in xe subscribers to our papers. A full de- 
scription was published in the October number. This is a superb 





** THE INSTITUTE” MODEL C. Price, $100. 


Wheel. A score of clubs raisers are now at work for this wheel. Here 
is what several who have already received it say. From Pa.: ‘It is as 
perfect a wheel as Ihave ever seen.”—F, T. From Ohio: ‘‘The wheelisa 





great success, and is we// worth working for. \t has a beautiful ap- 
pearance and is an easv, true running, and up-to-date wheel. Zhe 
finish is superb and the construction faultless..—P, A.C. From 
Wis. : ‘* The wheel arrived to-day and is a beauty. 1 feel more than 
satisfied and repaid for my work."—M W. We are ready to send one 
of these wheels to every county in the U.S. Our papers cover every want 
of the teacher, the superintendent, the student, and it should not be 
difficult to secure $75 in subscriptions. If you cannot get quite $75 send 
what youcan and we will make you a liberal cash offer to make up balance. 


The Century ~—— and Century 
Gallery of Portraits. 


The ‘‘ Century Magazine” represents the best in literature and art. 
Teachers and all other people of cultivation should read it regularly but 
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SELLS : OOP was fully described in the 


oe 1 Oct. number. Send at once 
for full descriptive circular and begin work for these splendid premiums. 


Waterproof 
Mackintoshes. 


We regard these as our best premiums, 
Full description as to sizes ard material in 
the Oct. issue. We want every subscriber 
to have one of these superb garments. As 
a matter of health every teacher should 
ownone. They will outlast several of the 
cheaper garments and always look stylish 
and be waterproof as well as a great pro- 
tection on cold damp days. Lady’s Tan- 
dem, No. 1, $5—or for 8 new suoscribers. 
No. 2, $4.50—or for 7 new subscribers. 
Gentlemen's Mackintosh. No. \ or 2, 
$5—or for $9 in new subscribers. 


_ The Autoharp. 


No. 2 3-4. Price, $5. Size, 18x1o0ins. 
Has 23 strings and five bars. Securely 
packed with 22 pieces of music and in- 
struction book. Sent tor only $7 in new 
subscriptions to our papers. See Oct. 
number for full description. LADY’S TANDEM 


Cameras—Thce Vive. 


The most perfect camera made for $5. No holderrequired, Holds 18 
glass plates or 50 cut films and takes a picture 4 1-4 x4 1-4 inches. We 
have also larger sizes. No. 2, $7.50; No. 4, $10. Sent for double the 
number of new subscribers. No. 1 for $10 in new subscribers, etc, 


Watches. 


A good watch is a necessity for the teacher. 





We have secured one of 
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the most serviceable watches ever made, It is a stem-winder and stem- | vice that has proved itself of value in securing perfection in alady’s watch, 
setter, having all the modern a | egg known to the watch-makers’ | The price is $21. It will be sent free for $45 in new subscriptior 
art. ‘It is made and guarantee 7 one of the most celebr: coe Wi “em 
makers in America. The case is solid nick- as =. D 
el. A watch like this a generation ago Two Fountain Pens The Lincoln. 
would have cost $20. Each watch will be The first fountain pens made were crude affairs, difficult to make work 
sent thoroughly adjusted and in perfect | satisfactorily. We offer two of the best we have seen. Each is fully 
running order. We will send this watch, | warranted by the makers and has these advantages: the ink is always 
by mail, to anyone sending us $4 in new | where you need it, the pen is always ready to write, it will not drop o2 
subscriptions to our papers at full rates. | the page or soil the fingers. The pen is a solid 14-karat gold pen w.th the 
Price $2.50, | finest iridium points. The hard rubber holder is of the best quality either 
plain or beautifully chased. Note the lowest prices we make for gua:- 


Lady’s 14-Karat Watch. | antecd pens. 


A ~~ in ee id A ya rd as it 4 No. 1, Chased Holder. Price, $1 postpaid, Sent for $2 in new 
retty. In a case of soild gold, guarantee “er . ‘ . 

presty -lipees seg: <“\ | subscriptions. Can also be had with gold band at $1 50 cash, 0 
14kt. It is engraved in selected designs of | ~ : ‘ hy tie ~ tid. - pak 
approved French pattern. The movement | $2.50 ¢# mew su scriptions. No.2 is a larger pen andcan be ficled 
is either Elgin or Walthamasthe purchaser | ézstantly by dipping into ink-stand. Price $2, postpaid, or sext 
may prfer. In the production of fine | for $3 in new subscriptions. 
watches these two firms stand at the head. 
These moven-ents are seven-jeweled with These pens are unconditionally guaranteed by the n.anufacturers, and 
compensation balance and every other de- | will be exchanged or money retunded promptly if they do not suit you. 





Is Every Superintendent, Principal, Member of a School Board, Leading Teacher, 
AWARE OF THE VALVE 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


may be tohim? Besides covering the field of Methods of Teaching its 
weekly issue enables it to present a broad view of the Educational Field. 
A Single series of articles that is now appearing entitled ** My Educatisaal 
Creed ”’ by such men as Col. Il’arker, Dr. Wm. Rein, Prof. Jno. Dewey, 
and others is worth the subscription price. The Monthly School Board 
Numbers contain from 44 to 56 pages on the practical side of school work, 
illustrating the latest school buildings, school apparatus, etc., etc. THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL publishes during the year, Twelve ‘* Schsol Board ’’ 
Numbers, 36 to 54 pages each; Twelve ‘* Method ’’ Numbers, 32 pages each, 
with Chart Supplement; A Superb Summer Number; about 100 pages; 
A Chris mas Number, about 60 pages; A Private School Number; tour 
Chicags Nonnt School. Traveling Numbers. It confidently expects the substantial support of _ T. G. Rooper, Insp. of Schools, 
the educational leaders. Weekly, $2.50 a year. MARK THIS. We 1 ngland. 
will send THE SCHOOL oOURNAL, $2. 50, The Century Magazine $4.00, (both one year) and the Century Por tfolio of Portraits 
($7.50) to any new subscriber for only $7.50. The portfolio is delivered free to any address. 








EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


is a series of text-books in pedagogy, published monthly, giving a system- 
atic course of reading in 
yt | of Educat‘on, Principles of Education. Child Study, 





Systems of Education +t ducational Psychology. Meth«d of Education, 


tchoul Hygiene, and Examination Questions. 





Endorsed by Commissioner of Education W, T. Harris. who is a contributor to the volume for 
1897-98 Other contributors will be 


Dr. E. E. White; Dr. E. R. Shaw; Supt. C. B. Gilbert ; Prof. B. A. Hinsdale; Prof. 
Arnold irompkins Dr. W. N. Hailmann; Dr. F. E. Spaulding. 


IN USE IN EVERY STATE 
for Teachers’ Meetings ; City, County, and State Reading Circles ; Training 
Schools, and for individual study. Price, $1.00. Special terms to clubs. Payres 
Lectures on Edurcztion. a standard educational book of 343 ; ages— Dr. E. E. Wuite 
Free to every subscriber for 1847-98. iEducational Author and Lecturer 


A Baltimore Principal Likes OUR TIMES. 


** Your paper helps me personally and in my 

ork more than I cen tell th h I have only 
ht it since September. Being a busy prin- 

cipal I have not time to read three or four “OUR TIMES” GAME OF 


colums to find out ‘* Why the United States 
may not help Cuba,” or ‘* What caused the 
Cuban rebellion” or a hundred other things, 
but I do want to know however, and here l 


have it in a nut shell—short, to the point, easily 
memorized, reddily retained. Though perhaps 89D CSTE, BUTS 


intended more far the grammar than primary 

grades, | have a class of sixty-three who can For Teachers and Schools. 
take in much that is given, and talk about it, 
too. For instance, what a pleasure to-morrow — 

morning after they solute the flag, (which is E L. KELLOGG & CO. New York, Chicago. 
done every morning, and the flag hangs in the 
room as well as outside) to describe the flag Frank ar 4 bop’ Awor, 18 
in this month's TIMES, and tell them why ard puteinst Re 

when the star will appear, and where ; so in 
last month's, to give them a short sketch of 
the life of him who wrote *‘ My Country,” and 
to keep this before them as they weekly or 
monthly sing the words. By the way, as we 
are expected to teach patriotism partly through 
our songs, may we not look for a few lin es 
about the writers of the other noted songs 
Not that we have not read or do not a but we think it will help our teachers, and through them the children, and 
save time. And is there an American who does not want to save time? I luok for it as eagerly each month as I do for 
the Bartimore Sun, and this is saying a great deal.” 


OUR SPECIAL OFFE to new and old subscribers. Send ro cents extra or 


40 cents in all and we will send you postpaid OUR 
TIMES for a year and a choice of our new portraits of Washington, Lincoln, Lonzfellow, ¥ 
Whittier, Declaration of Independence, a Game of I'residents. OUR TIMES is 30 cents 
a year ; clubs of two or more, without premium, 25 cents. 


AAAS ASS Hae at 
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Obristmas Gntertainment 


ANEW collection of bright, 


rammar grades, consisting of 

New Songs to Old Tunes 
Recitations in Costume 
Action Pieces 

Fancy Drills 

Christmas Acrostics 
Christmas Tableaux 
Short Christmas Plays 


Quotations, and Hints for Christmas 
Decoration. 





attractive material for primar, <nd 


Entertainment 


NEW SONGS TO OLD TUNES 
FANCY DRILLS 
ACROSTICS MOTION SONGS 
TABLEAUX SHORT PLAYS 
RECITATIONS IN COSTUME 


Ss Bs 


(moe ve sae maa 
Be KEOK eam 
- 
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Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
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HOW 10 CELEBRATE 


Chanksgiving Christmas 


IN THE S-HOOL-ROOM. 

Has been for two years the most popular book 
for these two occasions. _If you are one of the 
few teachers who haven't it better get it now 
It contains 

R: citations, Songs, Drills, Dialogues, [ xercises, 

mplete Programs 

For Thanksgiv'ng, Christmas, Autumn Days, 
132 pages. Price, 25 cents, postpaid 


Kellogg’ S Primary 
Recitations. 


By ALICE M. KELLOGG 
100 BRIGHT SPARKLING Seoereens ro 
Thanksgiving Bird Day 
Washington's Birthday Memor' al Day 
Arber Day Flag Day 
— Day Closing Exerci:e¢: 
atriotic and General Occasions. 

The problem what to get fur the little cn»s 

will be solved by the use of this book. Just 





published. Price, 25 cents. 





THREE CHRISTMAS PLAYS. 


CHRISTMAS STARS 


ATT#e COURT °FKING WINTER | 


Characters: 
Christmas Day 
Foretathers’ Day 
Elves 
Heralds 


Winds es 
wil}  45sisted by a chorvs. 


Will make 
ment 


; ancy Drill, Songs 
Winter pray om Sones 
November 
December 
Nature 
Santa Claus 
Many children or few may take part. 
include children of all ages. Suggestions for a novel 


Hrice, 15 cents. 


Christmas Festival 
By LETTIE 


Ten girls over twelve years old are required 


Price, 15 cents. 


a 
A VISIT FROM MOTHER 
GOOSE 


A Christmas Play for Primary Pupils 
12 to 24 children may take part. 


and Recitations for a 


From 


STERLING, 


Costumes are fully described. 


and brilliant entertain-| Will make a delightful entertainment 





Price, 15 cents. 





FANCY DRILLS 





AND MARCHES. 





Motion Songs, and Action Pieces for Christmas, Memorial Day, Arbor Day, Patriotic Occasions. 
The Latest and Best Book of Drills. 


CHRISTMAS TREE DRILL. 


This book is good for all occasions. 


Among others it contains a 


Price, 25 cents, postpaid 





OTHER HELPS FOR THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 
The following steucils are 1Qc. eacb: the four to one order, 3%c. 
No 188, Santa Claus No. 14) Happy New Ye 
No. 139. Merry Christmas. No 109. Border. Holly Leaf and Berries 
ALSO THE FOLLOWING BOOKS, 
PATTENGILL’S SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. 
ontains special dav exercises for Arbor Div. Fiag Exerci es, Thauksgiving 
Exercises. Caoristmas Execcises,ete Price, 23c 


DICK’S FESTIVAL RECITER. 

Is a new collection of pieces aod prozrams for Than*sgiving, Christmas, etc. 
Foraligrades 1% pages. 3Uc., postpaid. 
RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS 

Contalas sixty choice select'oas f ruce ia Christmas entertainments in church 
and school. 120pages. Price 2c. 
DIALOGUES FOR CHRISTMAS, 


Contains short play, ‘Tae Delayed Letter,” and about forty dialogues wr'tten 
ecpressly for use iu Caristm 4s ¢ aterta'‘nments. ifm». iM) pages. Price, 25-c. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL and CHURCH ENTERTAINMENTS 

C ratatas Dialogues, Tableaux, Recita tons, concert pirces, Motion Songs, and 
Short Dramas, all based upon or iliu:trating some Biblical truth Special care 
has been taken to provide for Christmas, New Year’s aud Thauksgiving. Parer 
bindiug, 3U0c. 


SHOEMAKER'S HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Short Dramas, Tableaux, Scories, Recitatious, ete. Price, $U0c. 


SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. HELPER IN. 


Contains 125 pages of heci itivas, Special Day Exercises, etc. 
fresh and original, Pri.e 25c 


SHOEMAK=R’S LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER, 
For ehildren of 10 years Contains 90 sevections fo~ children from 5 to 15 years 
old. Has several Christmas rec'tations. Price, 15c 


, for all grades; 


Ail teachers’ books and aids are kept in stock by us and sold at lowest prices. 


61 East Ninth Street, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL SERVICE. 
For Home, Kiuauwerg arteg, and Sunday school. Ry Nora A. Smith. The melodies 
ss ine et by good composers. It may occupy aa hour or be made shorter 
rice c. 


HOLIDAY SELECTIONS. 


Fuily baif are for Curistmas. Price, 30c. postpaid 


SONG TREASURES. 
15-.ea B15 perdeoz Isa delightfal ltl» sinzring book containing ap 
propriate littic songs for Curistmas aud Autumn celeura:ions 


C°®URT OF KING CHRISTMAS, THE 

A Curls mas +atertaimment With | cidental music and drill movements. Moy 
incitude as many os 36 churact: r+, or may be done by a le«s number, Very 
little trouble involved ia arcanzine sceuery or providing costumes. Time of 
playing avout ove nour. t rice, 25c. 


FAIRY STEEPLECROWN, THE. 

A Cartstmas Play for Ch 'd-eu, bv ALice P.C.RTe&r. One male and one female 
Music mostiy popular air«. One simple scene 
Always pleasing. Time of playing about 


| 


adait, twenty or more children, 
onty. Costumes easily improvised 


forty-five miautes. Price, 25c. 


CAUGHT NAPPING. CHRISTMAS OPERETTA. 

By Leo R. Lewis. Ten actiog characters. Tie chorus comprises pags, nurses, 
and court a tendants. Tne musicises y Full lostructionsare given Adults 
sh puidl Impersoaate the characters of Kirg Queen, and Saota Claus. The other 
parts are to be taken by the children, Price, 30c. 


MESSAGE OF CHRISTMAS 

By Mantis T Towne A charm nu little cantata for juveniles. Music easy 
The piec- can be got ready fur performance with a few rehearsals. As taany chil- 
dren a3 the stage can accommodate may take pare. Price, $0c. 


KING WINTER. CHR!STMAS CANTATA. 

Music by L. 0. Emerson. There are nine leading characters an‘ a large chorus. 
As many c hildren as can be put on the stage may tuke part in the perfor.cance. 
Price 30c. 





Catalogue free. 


New York. 
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PORTRAITS FORK SCHOO 


22x28 inches in size—handsom °, clear-cut, lif. -like portraits. 
WASHINGTON LINCOLN 
“ALL THE PRESIDENTS” (on one sheet). 


They are very ar istic and worthy of a place in any schocl-room 


ATION 


A 


L DECOR 








We have produc:d five of the best pictures that can be made for:o+malla price. They are beautiful crayon-lithographs: 
Tuese are now ready. 


We cannot speak too highly of them, 


LONGFELLOW WHITTIER 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Price, 25 cents c.ch.—The six for $1.20, postpaid. 





FOR NATURE STUDY 


Payne’s 100 Lectures in Nature. 
The best teachers’ guide in Nature Study published. 
trated. Cloth binding, price, $1 00. 





Illus- 


Introductory Guide in Nature Study. 
For all grades—Discusses Seeds, Trees, Insects, Birds, &c. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Jackman’'s Field Work in Nature Study 


Suggestive and helpful like all this author’s books. Price, 50c. 


MacLeod's Talks About Common Things 
Many common articles are fully discussed. This is a new 
edition of a very popular book. Paper, 25c.; boards, 40c. 

Kellogg’s Hiow to Teach Botany, 


A manual of Methods and of Plans for work in Plant Study. 
Very helpful and suggestive. Price, 25 cents. 





BANCROFT’S SCHOOL GYMNASTICS 


By JESSIE H. BANCROFT, 
Di ect: r of Physicol Trainine, 
Brooklyn Publ ¢ Schools, (Now Ready) 
EIGHT SCHOOL YEARS,—This man- 


ual of free-hind exercises covers eight 
grades for work for the eight years of the 
elementary school course. The work of 
each grade is arranged in a series of lessons. 
The exerc'ses are given in response to the 
commands ofthe teacher. These commands 
are given in full in each lesson. 


250 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The exercises are illustrated by this large 
number of photographs of the various posi- 
tions. The exercises are selected mainly 
for their usefulness in correcting posture. 

PracTidaL For THe Ciass Teacher.—The 
clear directions, the many illustrations, the 
running accompaniment of explanatory notes 
and illustrations, make it the most valuable 
book on this subject for the teacher. Sup- 
erintendents, principals, and teachers in- 
tending to introduce Physical Training should 
see this book. Price, $1.50. Special terms 
for introduction. A sample copy to an 
teacher for examination, $1.32, postpaid. 








THREE BOOKS ON CHILD STUDY 


By G. STANLEY HALL. 


Story of a Sand Pile 


complete ind 
in “Child Study” 
taken. 


Price, 25 cents. 


A Study of Dolls 


A very full account of one of t'e most 
Satisfactory investigations 
that have been under- 
It must prove of the greatest value 
to all interested in this work. 


MY PEDAGOGIC CREED 
By Prof. JOHN DEWEY, 


Ti GETHER WITH 


The Demands of Sociology 


Limp cloth. 


Upon Pedagogy. 





This extremely intere ting story was 
ublished some years ago in Scribner’s 
agazine and is now for the first time 
made accessible to the great body of 
teachers. Limp cloth. Price. 25 cents. 





Contents of Children’s 
Minds on Entering School 


Gives the results of careful investigations 
to determine the amount and kind of 
knowledge possessed by hh: av.:age child 
oh entering school. This is a mat er of 
much importance to the primary teacher. 
Limp cloth. Price, 25 cents, postpa d. 

Superintendents cften use these books to d scuss 


at teachers meetings Wewitli make a reduction 
on guantit.es of one dozen or mre 











By Prof. ALBION W. SMALL, 


are just ready in one little volume of our 
Teachers’ Manual Series. Prof. Dewey’s 
Creed published in THE SCHooL 
JoURNAL last January and has awakened 
the greatest interest in the cducational 
kt is now publ shed in cheap form 
at the suggestion of many superintendents 
who wish to circulate it widely. 


was 


world. 


Price, 
15 cents. Liberal discount in quantities. 





DEAN'S GEOGRAPHY CLASS: 


So bright and useful were Miss Dean’s 


TO INTEREST IT. 


HOW 


OUTLINES FOR PRIMARY AND KIN- 





articles in THE INSTITUTE that they are = in book form, 
in response to requests. Fullof brightideas that you can use in 
your work. Illustrated. Cloth cover. Price, 35 cents. 


A COURSE OF STUDY FOR PRIMARY 
AND GRAMMAR GRADES. A guide for teachers based on 
the Massachusetts Course of Study. Ky Amos M. Kellogg. 
Goes fully into details. Is aguide as to “ How to Teach” as well 
as “ Whatto Teach.” Invaluable to teachers and principals. Limp 
cloth binding, price, 20c. Alsoin morocco, ianereanel price, $1. 


Send to us for all Teachers’ Books and Aids. 





| of the kindergarten work with the study of nature is very interes- 


| 300 pages, and is nicely bound in cloth. Price, 75 cts., postpaid. 
We keep a large stock of our own and of all other publishers. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. oth Street, New York. 
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DERGARTEN CLASSES Jn the Study of Nature and Retated 
Subjects. Arranged by Months, by FE. Maud Cannelland Margaret 
E. Wise, of the Ypsilanti (Mich.) State Normal School. 

The Outlines are arranged first, by Months, then by Wceks. 
The topic for each week being given with full outline for ils 
presentation; the Songs, Games and Stories that accompany it, 
the Gifts, the Modeling, Cutting, Pasting, etc. The correlation 


ting and will produce beautiful results. The book contains about 


Catalogues free. 
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Some time ago the The School Journal offered a prize 
for the best short article received before Aug.1 on “The 
Use of theStereopticon in Teaching.” This prize was to 
consist of a lantern, valued at $100, and made by J. B. 
Colt & Co. A large number of very valuable articles 
were received in response. 
have examined these with care, and report the three 
best to have come from “ A Student of Pedagogy,” of 
the University of Pennsylvania, H. W. Foster, and 
Homer C. Bristol. 
deeply into the ethics of the subject, and answers most 
completely the purpose desired; viz., to encourage in- 
vestigation, the committee declare this to be the best, 
and recommend that the prize be awarded to him. Mr. 
Bristol was recently appointed principal of the new 
school No. 113, Brooklyn, N. Y. A full report of the 
result of the competition will be given in The Journal 


of Dec. 4. 


The committee of award 


As Mr. Bristol seems to go most 


There are always a number of teachers who have 
made genuine discoveries in education; they are not al- 
ways able to describe their methods, however. Such 
should learn the art of describing the way they teach 
reading, obtain order, awaken interest, etc. They must 
learn to be clear, precise, and not prolix. It is a fact 
that new discoveries are being made in education all the 
time; and those making them should put them on paper 
and send them to us. The number of good writers on 
educational subjects is really small; it is usually said to 
be not over I in 10,000. The reason of this is believed 
to be, that so many go into the school-room because 
they must, and not because they like the work. 


The belief in pedagogy is steadily gaining ground. 
It is not fifty years since a large majority of the princi- 
pals of the academies in the state of New York disbe- 
lieved in normal schools; they opposed the founding of 
the first normal school at Albany with all their might. 
This was done on principle, too; they had no concep- 
tion that there was such a thing as pedagogy, or a sci- 
ence of education. They now see there is, and favor 
the normal schools. 


A teacher went into a community that was at a rather 
low moral and intellectual level. His class of big 
boys left the school-room daily to go to a beer saloon. 
He saw they found this place to possess more interest 
to them than any other, and so the question of supply- 
ing other interests came un. He proposed a “ lyceum:” 
got a room, had one boy elected president. another, sec- 
retary; had some exercises got un for an evening enter- 
tainment; stirred un the parents to attend: the mothers, 
seeing into his objects. co-operated. and success fol- 
lowed: the money gained was spent ona librarv. Thev 
soon felt strong enough to have a reading-room, and to 
keen it open everv nicht. The beer saloon remained: 
he could not war acainst that: but he could arouse 
other interests. and thus eventually destrov its nower 
Fducation nuts hich in the place of low interests: this 
is genuine pedagogy. 


The annual Christmas Number of The School Jourral 
will be issued the last week of November. 
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Social Life of Indian School 
Employees. 
It is a sad fact that, as a rule, the Indian 
children is the one where the employees live almost wholly 


for the pupils, and have the least leisure to devote to their own 
would be otherwise if it 


best school for 


mental or social improvement. It 
were not for the frequent changes, caused by transfer, resigna 
tion, discharge, promotion, abolishment of certain positions, 
In these ways, tired, worn-out, over 
workers are re 
suffering any ill 


and creation of others. 
worked, and mentally dulled teachers and 
newed often from 
effects, except such harm as must always come from constant 
change in methods and discipline. 

The other harm, the harm of having hard-worked, unenthusi 
astic slaves of routine for guides, associates and directors, 1s 


enough to keep pupils 


felt by the employees much earlier, and far more forcibly than 
by the Indian pupils; for extent the 
mixed bloods, who now constitute the larger share of the pu 
Whatever they learn 


Indians, and to some 


pils, love routine and scorn innovations. 
must come more slowly for being in a language that most of 
them were not born to. Hence, it takes a long time for either 
knowledge, manner, or methods to become stale to them; and 
before this happens somebody usually “ gets a transfer.” 

The frequent transferring of employees doubtless has some 
good, and nota few evil effects on the service as a whole; but 
it is almost the only diversion for the employees of an Indian 
school. 
are apt to be prohibited 
after nine o’clock in the evening, for fear of the 
News of the day seldom has any direct bearing on 
No conversation flourishes, except, as one 


Laughter, conversation, and music 
disturbing 
children. 
the Indian work. 
bright Scotchwoman put it, “what this girl said, and what that 
and they usually are 


boy did.” If a newcomer is expected 


expected for some time before they arrive—it furnishes at 
least one topic for an otherwise silent meal-time 
schools have an employees’ building where 


Some Indian 


more freedom can be allowed. But this is a luxury, and sel 
dom found, unless a crowded state of other buildings force it 
into existence. 

Most schools have a parlor, or reception-room, where all 
employees have equal rights, and any general conversation 
may be carried on, provided those who drop in are not more 
in need of absolute rest than of mental stimulus 

The employees’ mess, a sort of co-operative boarding-club, 
gives some opportunity for a friendly chat; but when the 
cooking and eating are done in the same rooms used for the 
pupils’ meals, and at the same hours, sociability is beset with 
difficulties. 

Means for out-of-door exercise is limited to feet and bicy 
cles, as horses owned by employees cannot be stabled in gov- 
ernment stables, and any private use of a government convey 
ance is against the rules of the service 

In many schools square dancing is allowed among the pu 
pils as a social exercise. In some schools employees are en 
couraged to participate in this as a help to the pupils. In 
others, the floor space is limited, and the pupils need it all 

Recently an attempt has been made to establish a reading 
circle among Indian school employees. It seems to have been 
a success in many schools. In one school the scheme failed, 
on account of the absolute lack of any one time when all were 
at liberty to assemble for such a purpose 

A few non-reservation schools are so near to some town that 
its social opportunities are open to employees. Other schools 
are at agencies where the agency employees, with their fami 
lies, constitute a social circle 

Families connected with an isolated Indian school often re 
spond nobly to the silent appeal of their more forlorn associ 
ates. This is but right. as the “ quarters” furnished by the 
government seldom means more than a single room, and it 
is a privilege for a married employee to be allowed to keep 
ago, there were four 


The latter 


house. In a certain school. not long 


married employees, besides the superintendent 


had, as is usually the case, a pretty cottage, provided by the 
government, but only one of the other four couples could keep 
house on the school grounds. 

Social life for the teachers of an Indian school must, then, 
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consist of a few unpaid obligations, and some mere crumbs 
and scraps of what constitutes society under ordinary circum- 
stances. Perhaps this is why the Roman Catholic sisterhoods 
are said to “have a peculiar fitness” for taking charge of 
government Indian schools. The sisters have already with- 
drawn from the world once, and it is no unexpected grievance 
to find that they have, all unwittingly, accepted a position that 
involves such withdrawal. Indeed, many of these nuns have 
never known any American society but that of the Indian ser- 
vice. 

And this suggests another solution of the difficulty. Teach- 
ers who do not belong to a religious order might well be se- 
lected with reference to their independence of the outward 
form of society, and their capacity for self-recreation from 
natural surroundings. 

To which might be added this advice to those who are in- 
clined to enter the Indian work: Resolve to be a newcomer, 
whose advent shall be to the Indian’s weary preceptors quite 
as much of a boon as the coming of another type of mission- 
ary once was to these Indians’ wary progenitors. 

R. D. H 

Pierce, S. D. 


A Glimpse of the Nashville Exposition. 

Nashville is apparently a busy, prosperous city, built upon 
solid limestone foundation. Many varieties of trees are to be 
seen, among them catalpas, magnolias, and the shittim wood, of 
which the Noah’s Ark was made. In the midst cf Vanderbilt 
campus stands the Vanderbilt university, one of the best in the 
Sceuth. After the late war, Cornelius Vanderbilt, desirous of 
healing the breach between the North and South, endowed and 
built the college and a splendid statue of him is to be seen at the 
exposition. 

In the cent r of the exposition grounds stands a building won- 
derful in its beauty and simplicity upon a slight eminence facing 
the rising sun. You have read in history of the Parthenon, the 
ancient ter ple of the Greeks which stocd upon the Acropolis at 
Athens. This is an exact reproduction of that building. It is 
built of durable materials, tinted cream color, supported by Doric 
columns. At the top there is a wonderful frieze composed of 
marble statues of old Greek gods and goddesses, having a back. 
ground of alternating dark red and sky blue panels. 

In front of the Parthenon stands an immense marble statue, 
forty feet in height, of Pallas Athena armed with helmet and 
spear. This statue is the work of a woman, Miss Yandell 

The Parthenon is the respository of the fine arts collection. 
One of the most beautiful paintings was a scene in mid-ocean. 
There was no vessel, no bird, no sign of life, only the rolling 
waves, and one in the foreground breaking, with the white caps 
upen it. Another was of a banjo and sheet of music, with two 
scraps of paper pinned upon it. My sister put out her hand to 
scratch them off and discovered that the bits were painted! But 
the most interesting was a painting entitled, ‘“‘ Heels over Head,” 
representing a group of newsboys gathered around one who was 
performing and was literally heels over head, You could see 
even the dust on the little fellow’s feet and the orange and ban- 
ana peels upon the ground. 

At the entrance stands the bust of a youth, Sam Davis, a lad 
of sixteen, appointed as a spy to the Northern army lines, who 
was captured and offered release upon condition of betraying his 
informant. As he stood upon the scaffold with folded arms and 
flashing eye, he refused indignantly to give the informant’s name, 
saying, “ No, not if I should Icse a thousand lives.” 

We step into a gondola and glide softly over the lake and seat 
ourselves upon the green grass to see the fireworks. Suddenly a 
darkness, then red, blue, and green lights flash in all directions, 
and the rockets shoot into the air, bursting into thousands of 
silver and golden stars. One man rides his bicycle in blazing 
stars, another acts upon the trapeze, and now it is all over. So 
away we start and are carried along by the rush of the crowd to 
the “ Streets of Cairo.” 

As we glance above the entrance and notice the band of mu- 
sicians with feet hanging over the gate our bright companion re- 
marks, “A study in souls.” Presently the gate is flung open 
wide and a troop of whirling dervishes in short accordion-plated 
skirts whirl round and round_and brandish swords, followed by 
Ca mels, patient fellows, upon whose backs happy boys and girls 
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are seated. The good-natured Turks jog the camels, and away 
they run with their screaming burdens. A merry Egyptian boy 
tried to sell us jewelry. Finally he said with a twinkle in his 
brown eye. You want me to talk but you won’t buy.” 


Study of the Weather. 





Philadelphia, Pa.—The first autumn meeting of the Educa- 
tional club was held Oct. 28. Andrew J. Morrison, assistant 
superintendent of schools, presiding. Dr. Lucy L. Williams- 
Wilson, head of the department of biology in the normal school, 
read a paper on “ The Study of the Weather in Elementary 
Schools.” The speaker claimed th .t systematic and careful study 
of the weather in the schools of large cities cultivates not only the 
observation and the reason, but it also lays a good foundation for 
the study of geography. By keeping daily records the child ac- 
quires habits of neatness and accuracy. Schools may lack ma 
terial of other kinds, but wind, clouds, rain, and snow are avail- 
able without any expense. 

Dr. Wilson said that from the Weather Bureau at Washington 
may be obtained free, sheets of cloud pictures, besides the two 
pamphlets “ Instructions to Voluntary Observers” and “Storm 
Tracks and Weather Forecasting.”” The local weather bureau 
will usually furnish the daily weather map, on which are recorded 
the wind, temperature, and rainfall. 

After the children have become used to making daily observa 
tions of the direction and force of the wind, each child should 
receive a paper on which are spaces for these facts. At the end 
of a month a summary of the observations could be made and 
the whole subject discussed. 


Another ‘‘Cheaper Book ” Plan. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Schoolbook Congress recently held 
here has again furnished abundant proof of the prevalent super- 
stitions and misconceptions regarding the cost of school books. 
William C. Chase is the originator of the movement. He says: 
“The necessity for forming plans to correct the evil existing in 
our school book system is emphasized by our press, educators, 
and the people. By forming among the people a corporation for 
the purpose of carrying out the final plans of these men, who are 
the leaders, this corporation will be charged with the publishing 
of books for schools at less than one-half their present cost, with 
the production of books accepted by the committee on author- 
ship and the saving of millions of dollars to Southern children. 
It is proposed to make the stock shares of such face value as 
to place their possession within the range of a popular subscrip- 
tion. Every parent in the South having a child at school will be 
a volunteer supporter of the corporation and a stockholder. 

“ Another effort is to encourage our Southern authors to write 
text-books of asuperior grade—books by which our children may 
know the strength and genius of the land they love avd honor and 
to keep in the South the millions of dollars that yearly go to 
other sections for school books. 

“ A third object sought is to reduce to a rational limit the intro- 
duction of new books and prevent the reckless practice of multi- 
fariousness, whereby books are abandoned without any other 
excuse than the whim of self-constituted authorities. 

‘This movement will be kept free from politics, save economic 
questions involved in state and public schools, and co-operating 
with them in procuring books of the highest literary merit, ap- 
proved by state boards and at contract prices, fully fifty per cent. 
lower than present prices.” 


Trouble in the Camp. 


Richmond, Va.—The stand taken by Lee Camp with regard to 
history text-books has caused considerable stir in Virginia. A 
request has been made that the grand commander make arrange- 
ments to investigate the charge that all but one of the members 
of the history committee are employed by Northern publishing 
firms. The history selected by the committee will be used in the 
Virginia schools and possibly in those of the entire South.. The 
members of the committee are James N. Stubbs, Gloucester ; 
John H. Hume, Portsmouth; M. W. Hazlewood, Richmond ; 
the Rev. Dr. B. D. Tucker, Norfolk James M. Garnett, Univer- 
sity of Virginia; John J. Williams, Winchester; R. A. Brock, 
Richmond. Col. John Cussons was a member until recently: 
when he resigned, 
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A Sehool for Crippled Children. 


Boston, Mass.—The Industrial School for Crippled and De- 
formed Children was established three years ago. There are 
now enrolled forty boys and girls, each of whom walks on crutches 
or wears heavy irons to strengthen curved spines or twisted hips. 
The children live in various parts of the city and they are carried 
to the school every morning their fares being paid by the school. 

After two short sessions in the morning, dinner is furnished, 
an abundance of nourishing food being provided, besides the 
mugs of milk passed at ten o'clock, for any children who may 
have had a scanty breakfast. After dinner those who are tired 
have a nap, while others are sent to the nurse to be bandaged, 
massaged, and soothed in whatever way their tired little bodies 
need. 

In the afternoon industrial classes, the girls learn dressmaking 
and millinery. There is a printing department for the boys in 
which very satisfactory work isdone. One boy is being taught 
leather work, and another, born without arms, is going to have 
special lessons in typewriting, the machine to be manipulated 
with the toes. 

The pupils are nearly all patients of the Children’s hospital. 
The need of such an institution was long felt by the physicians, 
who constantly perceived the bad effects of sending crippled 
children to the public schools. There is no special fund and the 
school depends upon the public for support. 


All Students. 


Topeka, Kansas.—In the village of Lincoln Center there is a 
family consisting of father, mother, and ten children, all of whom 
attend school. The father is a minister who is studying at Lin- 
coln college, for the purpose of obtaining a higher education to 
aid him in his work. His wife and the two oldest children also at- 
tend the college, the remaining children being in the public 
school. Besides their studying, the father and sons plant, cul- 
tivate, and harvest the products of the ten-acre patch about their 
home. The girls take in sewing and washing, and thus do their 
share toward supporting the family. Each has some particular 
work to do, and it is always done promptly and well. 


Southeastern Ohio Association. 


Marietta, Ohio.—The Southeastern Teachers’ Association met 
here October 29 and 30. Teachers were present from Washing- 
ton, Gallia, Meigs, Perry, Vinton, Athens, Logan, Morgan, and 
perhaps other counties. Supt. Boyd, of Marietta, presided, and 
Prof. M. R. Andrew, gave the address of welcome to which Supt, 
C. W. DeLong, of Corning, responded. Supt. C.S. Wheaton, of 
Athens, president of the association delivered the inaugural ad- 
dress on “ Solved and Unsolved Problems of Education.” Miss 
Jesta McDaniel, of Gallipolis, discussed “ Institutes ’ the discus- 
sion being continued by Supt. McVey, of Somerset, and Mr. G. 
E. Neal, of Rio Grand. Dr. Crook, president of Athens college, 
made a fine address on “ Child Study,” and Mrs. Treat, of the 
Grand Rapids kindergarten, spoke on the same topic. Prof. J. 
D. Holcombe, of Rio Grande, also made remarks on the subject, 

In the evening, E. S. Wilson delivered the annual address, his 
subject being “ The Art of Life.” 
reception in the college halls. 

Saturday morning Mr. H. E. Smith, of Marietta, read a paper 
on the “ Methods of Teaching Morals.” Other papers were read 
by Supt. Merritt, of Guysville, on the “ Country School Problem,” 
and by Miss Alma McCarty, on “Science for Elementary Schools.” 
The next meeting of the association will be held at Ironton. 


After the address there was a 


Lecture on Pedagogy. 


Fitchburg, Mass.—In a lecture recently delivered at the teach- 
ers’ meeting here, Prof. M. V. O'Shea, of the University of 
Wisconsin, said that it was time for teachers to enter into the 
child’s life. The work in school should at first be concrete. The 
first thing that a child possesses is activity and this should not be 
restrained lest harm be done. It is possible to grant freedom of 
motion during schoo] hours without its conflicting with studies in 
any way. 

The remarks of Prof. O Shea were along the line of the teach- 
er’s learning to understand the children thoroughly and adapting 
himself to the varied minds of pupils so that each may receive 
the greatest possible benefit from his school life. 

Other speakers at the meeting were Prin. J. G. Thompson and 
Wallace Mason, 
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Lectures Before the Society of Pedagogy. 


Tuesday, Nov. 16, Mr. E. D. Farrell will speak on “ Eng- 
lish” before the New York City Society of Pedagogy, at G. S. 
No. 6, 85th street and Madison avenue, beginning at 4 P. M. 
The lecture will be given with special reference to the work of 
grade 1, B. of the public schools. 

Wednesday, Nov. 17, at 4 P. M., Mr. J. D. Hyatt speaks at 
the same place on “ Glacial Action in New York.” 


Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. 
Providence, R. I.—The fifty-third annual meeting of 


the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction opened Oct. 28. 


The 
first session was held in Infantry hall, Gilman C. Fisher, of 
Pawtucket, presiding. In 
said: 


his opening address, Mr. Fisher 

“We are come together to hold another great meeting of 
the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction—its 53d annual ses- 
sion—to emphasize anew the importance of education, and to 
consider ways and means for advancing it. 
do? 


in the school-room, creating centers of selection, centers of 
radiation and growth, so that the course of study shall be a 


What have we to 
Speaking more specifically, we have to relate our work 


unit; and what we denominate the system, a thing of life, lifting 
itself into the sunlight. 

“When we come to realize what we can do in the way of 
winning a child, not to ourselves alone, for that would be lit 
tle; but to God, to truth, and the right, to home, and to coun 
try, to a chivalrous, noble ongetting—for 
schools are for, and what we are here for 


that is what our 
we experience what 
may be termed the religion of education. As Bacon objected 
to the barren mind, so have we to object to the barren life, 
and all that goes with it, including barren school-room walls, 
All 
and a moral bearing 
We must clinch the so-called essentials through enrichment, 
and, proceeding from content to form in related work, meet 
the dual demand of the world, by unity of plan, unity of force 
in teaching. 


barren courses of study, barren teaching. our lines of 


work must have an element of interest 


The new world of enlightenment and manhood, 
and the new America in education are to come in this way.” 

Mr. Fisher was followed by Prof. Walter 
spoke on the “ Demands of the Hour.” 
part, as follows: 


sallou Jacobs, who 
His address was, in 


“A history of education developed according to synthetic 
principles is yet to be written. In the place of such a history 
we have the biographies of prosaic men, enlivened here and 
there by the erratic genius of a Rousseau, or the devotion of a 
Pestalozzi. The historian whose problem is to explain the 
imposing progress of civilization has failed to grasp the im 
portance of the part played by education, and the special his 
torian of education has but dimly seen what the great drama 
of general history has meant for the progress of education; 
and yet the problem of the one is meaningless without the so 
lution offered by the other. 

It is the duty of the school to create and foster an inter- 
It is the ideal of education ¢o impart to the child the 
experience of preceding generations so that it shall be as if he 


est. 


had lived a life of generations, instead of a few years. This in 


terest must be an interest in the object taught. Marks, prizes. 
rivalries create a distorted view of the true relations of things 
The in 
The demand 
The 


demand for specialization is the natural outcome of the failure 


They exalt self at the expense of others, and of duty. 
dividualistic ideal demands ‘ useful knowledge.’ 
for an encyclopedic knowledge is a thing of the past. 


of the encyclopedic ideal.” 

State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, was then 
introduced, to discuss the “ Relations of the Politician to the 
Support of the Schools.” 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


In the afternoon three department mectings were conducted 
The high school section met in the manual 
training high school, with Prin. William W. Curtis as presi- 
the at Infantry hall, with Prin. E 
Harrison Howard as president, and the primary section at the 
classical high school, with Miss Phebe E. Wilbur as president. 
The high school section was opened with an address by 


in separate places 


dent; grammar section, 
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Prof. Walter C. Bronson, on “ Aims and Methods in Teach- 
ing English.” He treated the subject of composition very 
briefly, stating that there was a general agreement that the 
aim Of a course in composition was to enable the student to 
write well, and that the qualities of style chiefly sought should 
be correctness, clearness, and strength. 

Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard, spoke upon 
“ Proper Fields of History for High School Study.” He ad- 
vocated an exhaustive study of Greek, Roman, English, or 
American history as preferable, using the original research as 
far as possible, English history being especially valuable. 

The afternoon in the grammar section was devoted to 10- 
minute contributions to practical pedagogy—interpretations 
and adoptions of Herbart. Supt. H. S. Tarbell spoke on “Ap- 
perception;” Horatio Knox, of Friends’ school, on “ Ethics 
and the Formation of the Good-Will;” Supt. Frank O. Draper, 
of Central Falls, on “The Aim of Instruction;” Isaac O. 
Winslow, of the manual training high school, on “The Method 
Unit and the Five Formal Steps;’’ Dr. C. E. Dennis, Jr., of 
the Providence high school, on “ Government and Discipline,” 
and Editor Edwin D. Mead, of the “New England Maga- 

* zine,” on “ History in Literature.” 

In the primary section a paper on “ Childhood” was read 
by Miss Clara E. Craig, of the normal training school. She 
was followed by a series of practical illustrations in child 
study papers, being read by teachers who had participated in 
the round-table meetings. Miss Bessie M. Scholfield began it 
with a brief history of the round table. She was followed by 
Misses Imogene A. Truman, May A. Remington, Della S. 
Freeman, Mary F. C. Padien, and Ella L. Sweeney. 

“ Bands of Mercy, and Their Effect Upon the Child” was 
discussed by Miss Elizabeth W. Olney, secretary of the hu- 

mane education committee. 

The speakers of the evening were Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of 
Boston, whose subject was “ The Relations of Europe and 
America,” and Pres. Andrews, of Brown university, who gave 
some of his “ European Impressions.” 


PROGRAM FOR FRIDAY. 


.The program for Friday morning was as follows: 

Subject, * Adjustment of Ideals to Practical Requirements;”’ 
organ recital, Miss Emma J. Williams; devotional exercises, 
Rev. Edward L. Houghton; singing by the institute, conduct- 
ed by Mr. Emory P. Russell; * Elementary Natural Science,” 
Prin. A. B. Morrill, state normal training school, New Haven, 
Conn.; singing, by the institute; “ Art and Life,” Miss Harri 
ette L. Rice, supervisor of drawing, Providence: singing, by 
the institute; “ Manual Training,” Prin. Charles H. Keyes, 
Holyoke high school; discussion. 

The afternoon was spent in section work. The high and 
grammar school sections, at Infantry hall, considered ‘“ The 
Inter-relation of Grammar and High Schools.” The kinder- 
garten section was at manual training high school,, Miss Sara 
S. Brayton, presiding. Miss Phebe E. Wilbur had charge of 
the primary section at the classical high school. 

The Friday evening session was given up to an educational 
symposium and round-up by distinguished laymen of the state. 
His Excellency Governor Dyer was the first speaker. After 
a cornet solo by Miss Dora Damon, of Boston, Mr. George 
A. Littlefield gave an address; subject, “ The Schools are of 
the People, for the People, by the People.’”’ The other speak 
ers were: The Rev. Andrew J. Coultas, whose subject was 
“Manual Training;” the Rev. Samuei H. Woodrow, who 
spoke on the “ Personal Equation,’ and Mrs. James L. 
Hughes, of Toronto. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


The conference of Saturday was opened by Will S. Monroe, 
with an address on “ School Discipline from the Child’s Stand- 
point.” Other speakers were Supt. Search, of Holyoke, and 
Prof. Wilson, of the state normal school. The committee on 
resolutions presented the following: 

“ Resolved, That the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 
is deeply impressed by the emphasis which all the speakers 
have laid upon education as a moral development and a train- 
ing for citizenship. 

“We desire to acknowledge the important contributions 
made by the child study round tables to such training, in the 
aid which they have given to the better understanding of the 
physical, mental, and moral child, and we would recommend 
the further organization of mothers’ clubs, for the purpose of 
advancing the welfare of the children by bringing the home 
and the school into sympathetic union. 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of this institute are due to the 
president and other officers for the excellent program present- 
ed, promptly and efficiently administered; to the speakers for 
their addresses; to the press for courteous and ample reports 
of the proceedings.” 

The committee on nominations presented the following: 

President, J. W. V. Rich, of Providence; secretary, Nathan 
G. Kingsley, of Providence; treasurer, Charles E. Dennis, Jr.. 
of Providence; assistant treasurer, Sydney A. Sherman, of 
Providence; vice-presidents, Frank W. Alexander, Benjamin 
Baker, Alexander Bevan, the Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, Charlotte 
Blundell, Susan S. Brayton, the Rev. A. E. Carpenter, Rebecca 
E. Chase, Irene C. Chipman, Patience Cole, William W. Cur- 
tis, Nathaniel F. Davis, Mrs. Harriet A. Dean, Frederick W. 
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Doring, Sarah E. Doyle, Herbert E, Drake, S. Fannie Eddy 
Mrs. Khoda A. Esten, Martin S. Fanning, Charles B. Goff 
Frank E. McFee,, Lewis H. Meader, Sumner Mowry, Wen- 
dell A. Mowry, Alice D. Mumford, Wilfred H. Monroe, Ed- 
win A. Noyes, Miner H. Paddock, James A. Pirce, Reuben 
F. Randall, Ellen A. Salisbury, James M. Sawin, Richard W. 
Smith, Thomas B. Stockwell, Walter H. Tabor, Frank E. 
Thompson, Albert C. White, Gilbert E. Whittemore, Walter 
R. Whittle, Phebe E. Wilbur, Isaac O. Winslow, Nathan M. 
Wright, Herick P. Young; directors, John H. Bailey, Jr., Al- 
bert L. Barbour, Sarah D. Barnes, Sara S. Brayton, Annie 
S. Brown, Katherine K. Bull, Dudley E. Campbell, George E. 
Church, Henry W. Clarke, Charlotte E. Deming, Frank QO. 
Draper, Gilman C. Fisher, Victor Frazee, Elizabeth Hammett, 
E. Harrison Howard, David W. Hoyt, Walter B. Jacobs, Al- 
bert J. Manchester, Sarah Marble, Edward S. McFee, Joseph 
E. Mowry, John M. Nye, Elizabeth M. Payne, William T. 
Peck, Mrs. Ella M. Pierce, Harriette L. Rice, Emory P. Rus- 
sell, Levi W. Russell, Frank A. Spratt, Evelyn Staples, Wil- 
liam S. Steere, Horace S. Tarbell, John H. Washburn, George 
F. Weston, William E. Wilson, Isaac O. Winslow. 


New England Association Meeting. 


Boston, Mass.—Among the colleges represented at the New 
England College and Preparatory School convention were Dart- 
mouth, Wellesley, Boston university, Tufts, Bates, Colby, Har- 
vard and Yale. Cecil F. P. Bancroft, of Andover, presided. Dr, 
F. W. Atkinson, of Springfield, discussed the Capacities of Sec- 
ondary School Students. Other speakers were Prof. William H. 
Burnham, of Clark university; Dr. Ramsay, New Bedford; Dr, 
Newhall, ot Wilbraham academy; Alice Freeman Palmer and 
Pres. Tucker, of Dartmouth. The subject of Pres. Tucker’s ad- 
dress was “ Integrity of the College Unit.” He said in part: 

“If one were to apportion the educational gains of the past 
decade, designating the contribution from each part ofthe educa- 
tional system, no large credit could be given to the college period. 
Our colleges have shared in the general advancement. They 
have grown in their numbers of students, in the value of their 


equipment, and in their methods of instruction. These gains 


have come in by way of the university. ‘here are three prin- 
ciples which seem to express the educational advances of the 
past decade, and measurably that of the previous decade: re- 
search, utility, and economy. The first principle wrought itself 
out in the establishment of the university, the second in the de- 
velopment of the school of technology, and the third in the read- 
justment of the secondary and to some extent the elementary 
school. No one of them, therefore, is the distinctive principle of 
the college. 





Items of Brief Interest. 


A four-year-old youngster, says a writer in the “ Boston Tran- 
script,” was the other day talking to his father about a whale. 
“Do you know what a whale is?” his father asked. ‘“ Oh, yes,” 
replied the boy; “it’s a great big horn-pout!” And the writer 
adds, come to think of it, there is a considerable likeness between 
a horn-pout and a whale, though it might not be likely to occur 
to a grown-up if a sharp-eyed small boy hadn’t first observed it. 


A gift of fifteen million francs has been received by the Insti- 
tute of France from the Duc d’Aumale. Besides a deed for a 
large sum of money. The gift includes a fine collection of paintings, 
engravings, manuscripts, and valuable books. 


Quincy, Mass.—Prof. William Royal Tyler, for the past four 
years principal of Adams academy, died Nov. 1, of pneu- 
monia. Prof. Tyler was born in Boston in 1852. He _ was 
graduated from Harvard college in 1874, where his rank in 
scholarship was very high. He was considered an excellent 
teacher of classics and literature. 


“The Roxbury Enterprise,” published by pupils of the Rox- 
bury (Mass.) high school, contains an interesting sketch of 
some of the historical features of Boston. Miss Clark, the 
writer, says: ; 

“The old state house is an ancient, insignificant-looking 
building, dating back to seventeen hundred and forty-eight. 
once the central figure of the city. It is situated at the head 
of State street, and is easily discerned by its peculiar style of 
architecture, especially noticeable on the side facing the har- 
bor. In the old state house, Samuel Adams claims that inde- 
pendence was born. Once the rebel soldiers’ barrack, it was 
afterward the scene of the ratification of the federal constitu- 
tion.” 


Salem, Mass.—A plan for consolidating the kindergartens with 
the primary schools is being considered by the school committee. 
When the city yook charge of the kindergartens, it was with the 
understanding that a year could be saved in the primary grades 
This has not been realized and the primary teachers complain 
that the discipline with children coming from kindergartens 15 
much more difficult than with those coming directly from home 
The - roe, cost $6,400 a year besides the expense of the 
supplies. ; i 

Houston, Texas.— The Fundamental Law of the School 
was the general topic for discussion at the institute convened Oc- 
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tober 24. The following are a few of the topics assigned as an 
outline of the work. 

The superiority of guiding principles over specific rules. 

The unity of teacher and pupil only the means of securing the 
pupil s unity with himself—the real self with the ideal self, which 
is the ultimate unity sought. 

The chief line of work in school management is developing in 
the thought of the pupil the requirements of the school as out- 
ward responses to the demands of his own inner life and that of 
the school. 

The danger of forgetting the child in the movement of the com- 
plicated machinery of the school and the school system. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Charles Sumner Haskell, who has succeed- 
ed Jacob Sands as principal of public school No. 2, left the 
principalship of the Jersey City high school, to accept his pres- 
ent position. Mr. Haskell has for several years been recog- 
nized as one of the leading educators of New Jersey. 

Mr. Haskell is a native of Auburn, Me., and ‘he was gradu- 
ated from Bates college in 1881. He came to Jersey City in 


Charles Sumner Haskell. 


1885 to take charge of the classical department in the high 
school. He was afterward appointed principal of grammar 
school No. 14. Upon the occurrence of the vacancy in the 
principalship of the high school two years ago, he was unani- 
mously elected to the position, and under his administration 
the school has attained high degree of efficiency. 


Miss Ellen Le Garde, editor of the “ Gymnasium,” in a re- 
view of “ School Gymnastics,” by Miss Jessie Bancroft, writes 
as follows: 

“Of the making of text-books on school gymnastics there 
has been no end in the last ten years. It has been left to Miss 
Bancroft to send forth one that is of any real value. A teacher 
herself before entering the special department, she now has 
charge of this work, manifesting plainly the fact that pedagogi- 
cal truths can be allied with the development and practice of 
ate training in public schools. The larger number of text- 

oks heretofore have simply ignored this side of the subject, 
and, as might have been expected, failed to exist after trial. 
Miss Bancroft’s text-book would be of worth from this point 
of view, even if it had not other excellent points. In its intro- 
duction is embodied a whole system, pithy and pointed, upon 
the oft-disputed question of system = systems, their pros and 
cons. It is recommended to ardent partisans of any one sys- 
tem for mental digestion. The matter of directions to class 
teachers for handling the matter of gymnastics in school- 
rooms is recommended; also to directors of normal schools, 
who deal so largely with theory, and so little with practice. 
The exercises proper bear praise, but if any criticism were to 
be made it would be that they lack in quantity what the 
make up in quality. It may be that the author prefers her work 
shall be of short meter, but well sung, in which instance the 
list merits the same praise given to other parts of the book. 
But to the teacher knowing the desire for variety, the work in 
some of the grades appears of meager amount. The progres- 
sion is excellent, and would please the most fastidious Swedish 
advocate. Probably the photographs are the best yet put intoa 
school work on gymnastics. They are real children in real 
school work. Altogether the volume is a valuable addition to 
school literature, and to the library of the teachers of school 
gymnastics a real necessity, since it embodies the actual ex- 
perience and the knowledge of a successful and educated 
teacher of years past.” 


Pratt institute consists of a high school and several adjuncts, 
including departments of fine arts, domestic art, science, and 
technology, domestic science, kindergarten, and _ libraries. 

he graduates of June, 1897, were as fgllows: High school, 
thirty-three; in the department of fine arts, thirty received di- 
plomas, and twenty-two, certificates; in the department of do- 
mestic art, five received diplomas, forty-nine, certificates; do- 
mestic science, diplomas, five, certificates, seven; science and 
technology, certificates, seventeen; kindergartens, diplomas, 
thirteen; library school, certificates, twenty-six. 
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Letters. 


The Young Man as a Grade Teacher. 


When the young man was first introduced as a grade teacher 
quite a flutter was occasioned among the young lady teachers. 
No one ever thought for an instant that he had come to stay; 
he was simply providing himself with the means to study some 
profession, or to give himself a term or two in college; that a 
young man would be satisfied to spend his life earning noth- 
ing more than $825 a year, and that only after he had taught 
six years seemed preposterous. 

The young men were generally acquisitions, and, being on 
equal terms with the teachers, made things very much livelier, 
and more sociable. The principal is always a “thing apart.” 
No matter how much the teachers like him, where he is, they 
are not quite at their ease; but the gentleman grade teacher 
was different. 

He was always willing to do the hardest part of the 
hall duty; could be called upon to do manual labor when the 
“big boys” weren't big enough; could give little experiments 
in science, and contrive simple apparatus for his neighbor's 
use. When his neighbor was beyond her first youth he was 
brotherly; when in the bloom of youth, loverly. 

But when it began to be dimly perceived that the young man 
received all favors, and was placed above the woman, things 
began to wear a different aspect. 

We loved him none the less, but wondered more. 

Promotion in a school is as slow as in the army. If any 
teacher cherishes the ambition to some day be a head assist- 
ant, it is necessary for her to have taught all grades. In 
former days she stepped into the vacancy above her, if she so 
desired, and so reached the top—but, alas, the vacancy is now 
filled by an able-bodied young man, who cherishes only the 
ambition to get a few dollars, and leave as soon as possible. 
If she has any influential friends in her district the catastrophe 
may be averted, and she may be allowed to advance; but not 
otherwise. 

To a teacher who asked for a promotion, the reason given 
for assigning a man to the place she wanted was, “ that men do 
better in higher grades than in the lower.” With due deference 
to the young men who have their bread and butter to earn, as 
well as the woman, they do not do as well as a teacher who has 
taught all the preceding grades. 

If, to obtain a head assistant’s position, with its increased 
salary, it is necessary for a woman to have taught all grades 
why should any inexperienced young man be allowed to take 
charge of a seventh or eighth grade room, just because he can 
do better there than in a lower room? Ifa young girl fails in 
a low room she is never assigned to a higher one, but she is 
put still lower, or sent to another school, or dropped. A uni- 
versity student was given a high division in a certain school. 
He had had but little experience in teaching high-school 
classes, I believe, but he certainly never had the remotest idea 
of discipline. 

He was not very neat in appearance, and the children ridi- 
culed him to such an extent that it was absolutely painful. 
The diagrams in grammar which were seen on his board were 
so far out of date they would have caused a woman to lose 
her position, if she employed them. His room was a sight— 
a place for everything, and everything out of place. 

Passing through the hall, sounds of revelry were heard, and 
the children came out of the dressing-room at dismissal look- 
ing as if they had been engaged in a war dance. Hair on end, 
flushed faces, impertinent manners. 

He staid a month and resumed his college course. All very 
laudable, of course, but why was the teacher who had the 
room the preceding year obliged to take a lower one, although 
her efficiency was recognized by every supervisor? Simply be- 
cause she had to give way to the university student. Her in- 
fluence on children was beautiful. She spared neither time nor 
money to beautify her room; no fault was found with her 
teaching, and her discipline was beyond criticism. The evil 
effects of that one month’s lawlessness lasted through the en- 
tire year. ‘ There is “something rotten in the state of Den- 
mark” when a good, faithful teacher has to give way to a 
“ man.” 

It may be, however, that some kind-hearted board member, 
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recognizing the needs of the young men, may increase the 
salaries, and we may, perhaps, get the benefit of the overflow 
of “ fellow-feeling.” 

Not many teachers clamor for the privilege of teaching 
night school, but if there is a good and sufficient reason for an 
increase of income, why should a woman be debarred? - One 
teacher had been in the hospital with a sprained knee for eight 
months, and found herself up to her ears in debt. She was 
considered one of the best teachers in her district, but upon 
applying for a night school, was emphatically told no day 
teachers were given positions. Yet the principals are allowed 
to teach, and two head assistants have winter after winter 
been drawing $100 for day work, and $50 for night. 
If it unfits an $80-a-month teacher for her labor, why should 
it not have the same effect upan a $100 teacher? Or is it that 
the placing of the higher salaried people in these positions is 
a subtle recognition of the fact that their work is not so try- 
ing? But men are not only allowed to teach night school, but 
are beseeched to do it. Corporal punishment is not permit- 
ted, so it can not be that superior muscle gains the place, and 
no one disputes the fact that women possess much more 
“ finesse ” than men, and that the rough element respond to a 
“her” better than to a “him.” Yet she does not get a place. 
These things are enough to turn the most domestic-minded 
woman into a rampant woman suffragist. ‘“ What is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander” is just as true now as 
it ever was. 


Chicago. Mary E. FitzGerald. 


Child Studies of Teachers. 


A group of five women at the 
overheard talking about child study. This is what was said, as 
well as can be put down on paper. Two were mainly listen- 
ers; these at first did the talking; at the last, it being con- 
ceded that a certain one of the speakers really had something 
to say, the rest became silent: 

“ There is a great deal of talk about child study; it seems to 
me to be only a fad,” was the beginning. “All I can see about 
children is, that some are pleasant, and some are as mean as 
they can be.” 

“ Oh, I have seen more than that; some learn real easy, and 
some are stupid.” 

“T have one boy that never is frightened, no matter how 
stern I look; I wonder why that is?” 

“ There are some children that never have their real natures 
aroused in school; I think they have two natures.” 

“T never noticed that; tell us more.” 

“One day I kept a boy named Peter after school, for spit- 
ting on the floor. I thought he would feel bad, but wken I 
looked at him he seemed very happy. I saw he was watching 
a fly on the window, and that all the movements of the insect 
delighted him. I called him to me, and began to talk with 
him. He told me he had a bee in a paper box at home, and 
that the bee sang beautiful songs to him, and answered ques- 
tions. 

“What questions do you ask him?” 

“T ask him about the ants, the birds, and the butterflies, the 
squirrels, and the fishes.” 

“Does he know all about them?” 

“Oh, yes! he tells me pretty stories about how he feasts on 
honey, and how he took honey to a little lame bee he found 
on a clover blossom.” 

“ All this interested me, for I had no idea there was any im- 
agination in Peter. He offered to bring the bee to school, and 
I declared I should like to hear the pretty stories told by this 
pretty insect. The next day the bee came in a little paper box 
full of pin holes. I took it in my hand, and said, ‘I hear the 
voice of the poor prisoner; he says he has not seen his chil- 
dren for three days, and that he is afraid they will starve.’ This 
was a new view of the case, and Peter declared he would let 
him out.” 

“This little incident set me to thinking and observing. I 
find that most children take great pleasure in insect and animal 
life; they universally agree that animals talk to each other. I 
do not think it would seem at all strange if a bird should 
speak to them.” ; 

“T have told them stories about birds, bees, bears, tigers 
talking together, and it gives them great delight. As to the 
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value of this in school, I cannot say anything, only it gives me 
an insight into child life and ways. In telling stories, I often 
put the thought into the mouth of a bird. For example, a boy 
had come without brushing his hair; I said: ‘ Suppose a little 
yellow bird should come hopping in at the window; what do 
you think would surprise him here in the school?” A good 
many guesses were made; finally, I said, he would say ‘ Why 
has not Charlie brushed his hair this morning?’ ” 

That there is a bond of sympathy between the animal world 
and children is plain from the many anecdotes told. I have 
gathered quite a number myself. But this is only one of the 
fields open for child study. 

Towa. Cc &. 


The Happy Medium. 


For several years we have carefully watched the writing 
“craze,” and in 1892 concluded that a slant of 80 degrees would 
be adopted in the near future, as the tendency of our best 
writers was toward this end. 

When we speak of best writers, we are not speaking of the- 
orists, for there are many who theorize on writing, telling 
what constitutes good writing, what should be done, and how 
to do it, while their own writing indicates a lack of both 
knowledge and interest. 

In 1892 we prepared a manual for the slant above referred 
to, and we find now that several have issued copy books on 
this slant. 

We are of the opinion that the vertical will “ simmer” down 
to this “ happy medium” between the vertical and slant writ- 
ing of the Spencerian type. 

P. R. Spencer demonstrated years ago that slant writing is 
natural. He had an aim, evidently; natural position, rather 
than legible writing. Of course, he developed beauty and legi- 
bility in his work, but the rapid writing required in the rush 
of business has tended more toward the horizontal than the 
vertical until we have become a nation of scrawlers. 

The telegraph operators and others compelled to produce 
legible writing adopted a round hand or approached the ver- 
tical long ago, and many wrote rapidly and beautifully this 
hand. 

A slant to the right or left of the vertical is natural, and we 
shall see that this will be the ultimate end of our vertical craze. 

It is immaterial what slant we use, so long as we use a uni- 
form slant, but the approach to the vertical makes a more legi- 
ble hand, and this should be the chief aim. 

In many years’ experience in teaching, and always being 
much interested in writing, we have observed that those who 
wrote the back hand, or nearly vertical, wrote more legibly, 
and in smaller space, but slower. 

In teaching writing, some essential points must be watched, 
in order to produce legibility. We have issued a new system 
—new to us, at least—in which we use a middle line between 
the base and head line. All letters begin and finish on this 
line, and this makes it practically impossible for u and n to be 
mistaken, as well as many combinations like un for im. There 
is no more reason for dotting i and crossing t than for using 
other similar labels for other letters. 

Why not label u as some foreign writers do, then we would 
not mistake it for n. 

There has been introduced with the vertical some essential 
features which are sure to remain—the simplicity of style, and 

superfluous lines. 

Let teachers try the middle line for a short time, and they 
will readily see its utility, and it will generally be adopted in 
teaching writing. Every letter by this method is easily com- 
bined with any other letter, so that letters may be taught sep- 
arately with no inconvenience. 

The analytic method seems to have been discarded, and chil- 
dren are taught to make letters as a whole, by imitation. 

Hooks and loops, right and left curves, and slant lines are 
meaningless terms to children in most of our public schools. 

Writing has been neglected in our public schools until but 
few teachers can be said to be giving instruction in writing. 
The vertical craze will awaken new interest in writing, and the 
experiment will be valuable in many ways, but we predict that 
the ultimate end will be a “ happy-medium ” style of writing, 
producing legibility and rapidity. 


= Grafton, N. D. Geo. W. Colburn. ; 
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The Young Citizen’s Catechism.” 
( Continued.) 
By Charles F. Dole. 


(The following simple questions and answcrs are meant to suggest and 
illustrate tae great principles which underlie *‘ government by the people 
and for the people.” It is hoped that the questions will thus help the 
teachers to interesting and profitable half nours of conversation with the 
pupils about subjects which concern every child’s life.) 


PUNISHMENTS. 


53. What is the use of sending a guilty man to jail? 

One use is to keep him from doing more harm. Another 
is to help him become a good citizen. 

54. Ought a harmful man ever to be let out from prison, to 
hurt and injure others? 

Probably not, unless he shows signs that he is ready to be- 
come a good citizen. 

55. What do the courts do besides trying the persons whom 
the police arrest? 

They help decide disputes; for instance, about property, and 
about keeping the promises which men make to one another. 

DEFENDERS OF THE CITY. 

56. Do you know any of the firemen or other men who work 
for the city? 

57. What do the firemen do? 

58. What sort of a man is needed for a fireman? 

The fireman should be strong, skilful, brave, prompt, and 
faithful. 

59. What else should he be? 

The fireman should be kind, also. 

60. Why should a fireman be kind? 

He should be kind for the sake of his horses, and also be- 
cause he has often to save life. 

61. Why should he be prompt? 

Because promptness is a part of honest service, and because 
the loss of a moment may give the fire a chance to grow dan- 
gerous. 

62. What do we ask of all the servants of the city? 

That they should be faithful, and do the work of the city as 
if it were their own work. 

63. Why should they do the public work as well as if it were 
their own? 

Because it is the work of all of us; if then their work is not 
honest and faithful, all the people suffer loss and peril. 


(Show this of the Health officers; and also ef the Water, and Street 
Department. 


Myhinglons 


Cerrrage 


THE MAYOR. 


64. Who is the chief servant of the city? 

The mayor. 

65. What does the mayor do? 

His office is to look after the good of the city. He is a sort 
of superintendent of the whole city, and he selects its principal 
officers. 

66. What kind of a man should the mayor be? 

The mayor ought to be perfectly honest, wise, fearless, and 
unselfish. 

67. Why does the mayor need to be wise? 

He must be wise because he has to appoint the officers who 
are to control the city’s work, and if he is not wise, he will 
not select the right men. Also, he has to help decide very im- 
portant questions touching the health, safety, and prosperity 
of all the city. 


(Let the teacher tell the class some of the questions about which the 
mayor has to be informed ; as, for example, about the water works, the 
gas supply, the cleaning of the streets, etc.) 


— 


* Adapted from the Young Citizen, by Charles F. Dole. Copyrighted 
and issued by The Patriotic League, organized to proclaim the necessity 
for systematic instruction in citizenship, in the schools and out of them . to 
cultivate the knowledge of American principles, laws, history and progress, 
and to instil American ideas into the minds and hearts of Americans, 
— = adopted, of both sexes andall ages, sects and parties.—New 

. 1897. 
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68. Why must the mayor be fearless? 

He must be fearless because he often has to stand against 
selfish men and say NO to harmful plans. Sometimes he has 
to face bad men and thwart them. 

69. What is one of the grandest tests of a brave man? 

The really brave man will do what he thinks right, even 
when his own friends are against him. 

70. What must the mayor sometimes do? 

He may have to stand out for the sake of the city, against 
the opinion of his own friends. 

71. Why ought the mayor to be unselfish? 

He ought to be unselfish because a selfish mayor will be 
looking out for himself, instead of looking out for the good of 
the city. ; 

THE CITY COUNCIL, 


72. What servants of the people help the mayor take care 
of the city? 

The aldermen, or the members of the city council. 

(Some cities have two boards and some only one. Ask the children how 
this is arranged ia their city. 

73. What sort of men are wanted for the aldermen, or the 
city council? 

We want men who know about business and money. 

74. Why? 

Because the city carries on many kinds of business, and 
spends a great deal of money. 

75. What else do we want of our “city fathers”? 

They ought to be very honorable men. 

76. Why? 

Because if any of them do dishonorable things they disgrace 
us all and injure the city. 

77. What else do we ask of them? 

They ought to be economical. 

78. What does this mean? 

To be economical means not to waste the money of the city. 

79. How are the mayor and the members of the city council 
chosen? 

The people vote for them on the election day. 

80. Can a man rightly work for his own election? 

The examples of Washington and General Grant are the 
best answers to this question. The best men are modest, and 
wait till the people want them. 


THE MONEY OF THE CITY, 


81. What important officer of the city takes care of the 
money? 

The treasurer. 

82. Where does the money of the city come from? 

It comes from the people. The money which they pay is 
called a tax. 

83. Do the poor as well as the rich help pay the taxes? 

All the people help pay the cost of the city: For instance, 
the rent of all the houses of the city is higher on account of 
the taxes for the city. 

84. What do the people get back for what they pay? 

They ‘get the schools for their children; they get protection 
for their lives and their property; they get their streets paved, 
cleaned, and lighted. 

(Name other things which they get.) 

85. Why is it mean for any one to try to dodge his taxes? 

It is mean, because whoever does not pay his share makes 
others pay it, and is a shirk. 

(Let the teacher, if he chooses, tell the class about any of the other offi- 
cers of the city who help the mayor, as, for example, the superintendent 
of the streets or the health department.). 

86. What are the servants of the city for? 

Their business is to help make the city a safer, healthier, 
and happier place for all of us to live in. ° 

87. What should we call any one who drew his pay without 
doing his best work for the city? 

He would be a traitor to his city. 
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Books. 


Usually books on the history of the English language and 
the derivation of its vocabulary are too difficult for classes be- 
low the college. Therefore Jessie Macmillan Anderson has 
taken special pains to make her book on “A Study of English 
Words” very simple. The author believes it is the first etfort 
madeto bring within school-room scope and school-book form 
the latest discoveries in language. Although the book is 
meant as a stepping-stone from grammar to rhetoric and the 
history of English literature, by means of one elastic set of 
topics at the close of each chapter, original and various work 
may be done by more advanced classes, if desired. (American 
Book Co., New York.) 








_ “A Dictionary of American Authors,” by Oscar Fay Adams, 
is an outgrowth of the same author’s “ Handbook of Ameri- 
can Authors.” Satisfactory as that work was to those who 
desired such a book of reference, the new book will be much 
more so, because much larger and more extended in scope. 
Mr. Adams has given, so far as possible, the date of the birth 
and death of the authors, and a list of their works; he has also 
stated in what field of literary labor the writer has been en- 
gaged, and in the case of noted authors given a brief, critical es- 
timate of their work. Besides, he has furnished references to 
periodical and other literature for the guidance of those seek- 
ing fuller information. In a book containing such a large 
number of names and dates there must necessarily be many 
errors and omissions, especially in a first edition. Considering 
the vast amount of material, the book is remarkably free from 
such defects. Whatever errors exists will, undoubtedly, be 
eliminated from such subsequent editions, for such a useful 
work is sure to have a permanent demand. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. $3.00.) 


Nature is now near its time of rest, but in a few months 
plant. and insect life will again be active. Then the things that 
may beobserved may be supplemented by the “Stories of Insect 
Life,” of Clarence Moores Weed. Many of the insects de- 
scribed are harmful to vegetation, and the pupils, no matter 
what occupation they are to pursue, should be acquainted with 
their habits. The study can be carried on with some success 
even during the winter; preserved specimens of the insects 
may be used, if the teacher is fortunate enough to have a col- 
lection. The book has numerous illustrations; the style is 
simple, so that young readers will find the volume easy and 
pleasant reading. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


In the elementary text-book of “ Physics” of C. G. Knott, 
of the University of Edinburgh, the subject is developed as 
logically as possible along essentially practical lines, by means 
of facts and experiments. In tlre first part are developed the 
far-reaching principles of Newton and Carnot under properties 
of matter, heat, and wave motion, and thus a solid prepara- 
tion, made for the extensive treatment of electricity and mag- 
netism, and radiant energy in part second. A great deal of 
space has been devoted to electricity and magnetism, because 
of their great and increasing importance. The space devoted 
to other subjects, however, + not been curtailed. The exer- 
cises appended to many of the chapters will help the student 
to strengthen his grasp of the laws and methods of which they 
are examples. e book is intended for use in university 
classes. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $2.50.) 


The Isaac Pitman system of shorthand is so simple and yet 
so scientific that one ceases to wonder at the immense popular- 
ity it has attained. Those who are’ studying this system will 
find two little books of great assistdnce in mastering the art. 
These are “The Reporter’s Assistant” (fifth edition) and 
“Business Correspondence in Shorthand, No. 1 (revised edi- 
tion). The first is a small phonographic dictionary contain- 
ing a select list of words that the practical stenographer will 
find it very convenient to consult. The other book gives the 
forms of business correspondence. Many shorthand reporters 
have caused disappointment to themselves and others by get- 
ting the idea that the ability to write and read shorthand was 
about all the preparation they needed. The fact is they need 
to know a great deal more. This little book will help them to 
gain this broader knowledge. (Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Un- 
ion square, N. Y.) 


The matter contained in the little book entitled “An Intro- 
ductory Course in Quantitative Chemical Analysis” has been 
used by the author, Prof. Percy Norton Evans, in his classes 
at Perdue university. Its success there leads to the belief that 
it will help to lighten the labors of othe: teachers; it will be 
found especially useful for those with large classes. (Ginn 
& Co., Boston.) 


A little syllabus on constitutional history and civil govern- 
ment study, by W. D. Kuhn, vice-president of Campbell uni- 
versity, of Holton, Kans., bears the title of “Tropical Out- 
line of Civil Government—National and State.” It can be 
wed in connection with any history. (Published by the 
author. 
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A revised and enlarged edition of Goodyear’s “Roman and 
Medieval Art” is one of the volumes of the Chautauqua Kead- 
ing Circle Literature. We are accustomed to think of the 
Romans as a hard, cruel race whose principal thoughts were of 
war and conquest, and hence the surprise in looking over this 
book to find they have been the principal art creators of the 
world. The early Romans were among the greatest builders; 
the Italians have continued this architectural activity and have 
also led the nations in painting and sculpture. This book cov- 
ers the whole ground from prehistoric times to the present, 
noting the changes of architecture from the Roman to the By- 
zantine, Romanesque, and Gothic. The book is superbly illus- 
trated with pictures of churches, public buildings, arches, paint- 
ings, statues, etc. (Flood & Vincent, New York, Cincinnati 
and Chicago.) 


Charles H. Peters, of St.Paul, Ohio, has prepared a little 
book called “Excelsior Outlines in Civil Government,” with 
over two hundred questions and answers and original work for 
pupils. It is a complete syllabus of civil government. (The 
Stoltz Printing Co., Ashville, Ohio.) 


“Health of Body and Mind” is a book in which Dr. T. W. 
Topham, of Brooklyn, N. Y., gives some practical suggestions 
how to improve both by physical and mental culture. It is a 
small book, but contains a great deal of valuable matter. 
Many exercises are given that, if followed faithfully, would 
surely be beneficial. The illustrations consist of a frontis- 
piece portrait of the author and many half-tones to illustrate 
physical exercises. (Published by the author,Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


Since the laboratory method in science is now widely prac- 
ticed, convenient manuals are needed to save the time of the 
teacher, and to guide the student in his investigations. Such 
a manual is “ Physical Experiments,” by Alfred P. Gage, 
Ph.D., instructor in physics in the Boston English high 
school. It contains the laboratory exercises required for ad- 
mission to Harvard university, and many other exercises, and 
is adapted to accompany any text-book on physics. The au- 
thor has avoided giving directions that may be given more 
clearly by the teacher vzva voce with the apparatus in hand. The 
aim of the manual is to meet the needs of classes in which 
those pupils who do not expect to pursue their studies further 
than the high school greatly outnumber those who are fitting 
for college. Many blank pages are left for the students’ notes. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


The great success of the “ Natural System of Vertical Writ- 
ing” shows that the books meet the requirements of the 
schools for this kind of script. The system is made by men 
who thoroughly and enthusiastically believe in vertical writ- 
ing, at least in this particular form of it. With a view to per- 
fecting their system and making it easily taught, easily learned, 
and rapid of execution, the authors experimented for four 
years, and with the best facilities afforded by the schools of a 
city. This experience they had practically gained before any 
one else in the country had undertaken systematic experiment 
on this subject. They have literally worked out the simplifi- 
cation of every letter form, and the practicability of every fea- 
ture of the system before putting it to print, to 
which fact is due its instant and extraordinary  suc- 
cess. The keynote of the system is simplicity, and 
a careful study of the capacities and needs of the 
small child in regard to the question of teaching him how to 
write. It was the ability of the authors to put themselves, for 
the purposes of their examination, entirely outside the tradi- 
tions on the subject, and to study it de movo, and with special 
reference to modern conditions and needs that has accom- 
plished this great result. Teachers who wish to teach pen- 
manship in the best way should not fail to examine these 
books. Two books on “vocial and business forms are about to 
be issued. A teacher's manual and a set of two wall charts 
(one fer capitals, and one for small letters) belong to the sys- 
tem. (D. ral Heath & Co., Boston.) 


As it has been found that considerable elementary work in 
geometry can be done in the lower schools, William Noetling 
has prepared “ Elements of Constructive Geometry,” for the 
use of pupils of nine years of age and upward. He has taken 
the matter of one of the best German books and, as much as 
possible, changed the method from the deductive to the in- 
ductive. The method is constructive, the pupils drawing their 
own figures. The exercises gradually increase in difficulty. 
The book is intended for country schools and the lower grades 
of village and city schools. The instruments needed are a foot- 
rule, a pair of compasses, and a semicircular protractor (Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., Boston.) 


“Fra le Corde di un Contrabasso,” by Salvatore Farina, 1s 
a quaint little story of a pastoral character, most healthy in 
tone; a sketch from nature, full of simple philosophy and 
quiet humor. English notes are added by Prof. Teofilo E. 
Comba. (William R. Jenkins, New York. 35 cents.) 


The statements of those who have been cured by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla prove the greal merit of this medicine. Get only 
Hood’s. 
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Interesting Notes. 


What May Come of Reading. 


The noted English statesman John Bright 
(born Nov. 16, 1811) referred in one of his 
speeches to Janet Hamilton, a well-known 
writer; the object of his reference was to 
show that persons in poverty may do much 
to educate themselves. 

“] want to tell you what can be done by 
one who has a lovefor books. Janet Ham- 
ilton was the daughter of a shoemaker, and 
never went to school a dayin her life. She 
never Saw a mountain, she never saw any 
river but the Clyde, and she never was 
away from her own humble dwelling. She 
read in her childhood, at five or six years of 
age, Bible stories, little stories that her 
mother procured for her. At eight years 
of age she found by accident on a weaver’s 
loom in her neighhorhood two old books: 
one was Paradise Lost and the other, Ram- 
sey’s poems. She read these with extra- 
ordinary eagerness and did not forget what 
she had read. 

“There was a small village library that 
contained works on histo ~ bio raphy, and 
travels; she read these throug mf then 
some one lent her a Shakespeare. This was 
like a revelation to her: she never had 
words to express her admiration for his 
writing. As it was not considered the 
proper thing in those days for serious- 
minded people to read books she kept the 
volume in a hole in the wall near the chair 
when she nursed the children and where 
she worked at a tambour frame. When 

ople came in she put the Shakespeare 
into the hole in the wall so that it might 
not be seen and her conduct criticised. 

“From her earliest childhoed her mother 
had taught her to read a chapter from the 
Bible, and this she did for most of her life ; 
this book lay where she could open it and 
read it asshe dressed. She had a passion 
for reading. It was the greatest pleasure 


of her lite. She was obliged to work hard 
every day, yet she found some time to 
read. Finally she felt she must write the 


thoughts suggested by her reading; her 
productions were found to possess origin- 
ality and merit and to be interesting. From 
this time she began to be a regular con- 
tributor to the papers and magazines, and 
until she died her writings were looked for. 

“* Somebody asked her how she wrote so 
accurately, having never been to school. 
She replied, ‘“‘ You may as well ask me why 
the lark sings.” Being an habitual reader 
of pure English, she took her grammar 
from the books she read. In fact she lived 
more with the people of her books than 
with those around her.” 
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How Birds* Hold Court. 


Observers from time to time have as- 
sured us that birds hold meetings that have 
all the appearance of assemblies for a defin- 
ite purpose, such as discussion or the met- 
ing out of justice to an offender. An of- 


rounded in a field. Every member of the 
court seemed anxious to speak at once, 
and the cawing was deafening. Even the 
sentinel on a neighboring rock became so 
interested in the proceedings that he failed 
to see the stealthy approach of a stranger. 
After half an hour’s wild cawing, the de- 
cision of the court was apparently made, 
for suddenly there was a wild commotion, 
and the whole flock pounced upon the crim- 
inal and killed him. Then, as if satisfied 
with their proceedings, they gathered in 
— groups, to talk over the results of the 
trial. 

The sparrows also hold criminal trials 
and punish offenders. These birds are as 
noisy and quarrelsome as the crows, and 
court proceedings are conducted in a man- 
ner that would distract any human judge. 
When the offender is found guilty, a cer- 
tain number of the flock are detailed to in- 
flict the punishment, which they usually do 
by falling upon the poor bird and pockien 
him severely. After losing most of his 
feathers, he is admitted back into the flock 
on probation. So long as the absence of 
the feathers mark him as a criminal, he is 
in disgrace, and his society is not partic- 
ularly cultivated. Featherless sparrows 
may be seen hovering on the outskirts of 
many flocks. 

The offences which deserve punish- 
ment among the birds differ according to 
the species. Some are born pilferers, and 
robbery is looked upon by den as legit- 
imate; but most of our song birds respect 
the rights of property. Martins will pun- 
ish any member of taeir tribe that steals 
the nest of another, or in any way interferes 
with a breeding pair. The bluebirds are 
very orderly, and punish any outcast that 
makes discord. They, too, seem to have 
criminal trials, and they punish an offend- 
er by eney pecking him and driving him 
from the flock. 


The Honey Bee’s Life. 


An experienced bee raiser, who has 140 
hives of bees in Southern California, says: 
“The honey season lasts from April to 
july - bees yield 40,000 pounds of 

oney, which sells in that country in bulk 
lots at 4 cents a pound. Two of the hives 
gave over 500 poundseach. A hive of bees 
is worth $2.50. In it are the queen, the 
drone, and the workers, a total population 
of from 20,000 to 25,000 bees. 

“In the hive are a dozen frames 13x7 
inches; in these the bees make or deposit 
the honey, a foundation ot wax having been 
first placed in each frame by the beekee 
er, so the bees may have something to build 
upon. The honey is taken out of the 
frames every other week during the honey 
season. While doing so there is little need 
of protecting the hands. The bees seem 


to be most inclined to sting one in the face. 
So, as a precaution, the man who is re- 





moving the honey from the hives wears a 


fender against the crow tribe was seen sur- | 


| straw hat, from the brim of which is hung 
| a silk veil. 

| “The queen is an absolute monarch. She 
is the undisputed boss of the job. An or- 
| dinary bee lives during the working season 
only forty-five days. Young ones are being 
hatched out all the time. A bee goes to 
work at the tender age of three days and 
works like a veteran for forty-two days. 
Then it is all tired out and dies. The 
queen lives longer ; when a young queen 
comes into existence in the hive she drives 
the old queen out. Many of her loyal sub- 
jects follow her in her banishment, and 
that 1s what makes the swarm.” 


Races Ruled by the Sultan: 
Owing to the extraordinary variety of 
of races and creeds over which the sultan 
rules, his difficulties are almost insurmount- 
able ; and it is doubtful whether he or any 
one else will ever succeed in making Tur- 
ae! a land of peace or harmony. 

n Europe both the Greeks and Albanians 
are aS numerous as the Ottoman Turks, 
each contingent numbering about 1,300,000. 
Constantinople itself has just as diversi- 
fied a mixture as the kingdom generally ; 
and only 385,000 of its 875,000 inhabitants 
are Massulmans, the Greeks numbering 
153,000 and the Armenians 150,000. But 


Worn Out?’ 


Do you come to the close of 
theday thoroughly exhausted? 

® Does this continue day after ¢ 

> day, possibly week after week? ¥ 
Perhaps you are even too ex- 
hausted to sleep. Then some- 
thing is wrong. these 
things indicate that you are 
suffering from nervous ex- 
haustion. Your nerves need 
ae and your en- 





§ Scott’s Emulsion 





® of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypo- 
® ohosphites of Lime and Soda, ¥ 
® contains just the remedies to ¥ 
> meet these wants, The cod- + 
> liver oil gives the needed J 

strength, enriches the blood, 

feeds the nerves, and the hy- ¢ 


All druggists ; 50c. and $r.00. ~ 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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A Plant Feeds 


* on its seed till it grows a root 
that can forage for it. The pro- 
cess of sprouting changes the 
hard into soluble, digest- 
ible food. 

Malting is sprouting. Malt 
Extract is plant food transfor- 
med into human food made easy 
of digestion. 


Pabst 
Malt Extract 





























is the purest and most nourish- 
of Malt Extracts, the most 
strengthening and digestible of 
foods. 


Sold by all druggists at 25c. a 
bottle, or 12 for $2.50. 








‘The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


RicuHarp A, McCurpy, PRESIDENT 








Assets Over $234,000,000 














The Largest Life Insurance Company in the 
World. Tctal Payments to Policy-Hold:rs 
Exceed $437,000,000, 









































For further information apply to the nearest agent 
or to the Head office of the Company, 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 


TO TOURISTS 


Special arrangements have been made by 


The St. Denis 


to provide prompt and efficient transportation 
for guests to and from the different European 
steamers at reasonable prices. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and lith St, NEW YORK. 
acces CeCew 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Feurth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards, 
eeeoau Cee 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accura’ 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic and a 
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class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1968. 















Musical, f junding, and ti 
factory Bells for schools, Chivokes he 


WER Trot, Rv. “Teac 


Neacriptien and prices on application 




















tuckeye Bell Founary 
Ohio 


E.W.Vandasen Co.Cincinnatt, 
ey Church Bells & Chimes. 
Pont sarees Boll in Amorion 

















The «“BEST”’ Tonic : 


| the children. He will come close to the 


Having every facility for this class of work Ican | 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first | 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. N.Y. | 


in Asia there are twice as many Ottomans, 
as all other races put together. The 
Turks proper consist of Ottomans, p 
Yurouks, and Turkomans. The names | 

have something terrible in their very sound | But H p ; 

to us; but travelers unite in describing the | ¥t Hood's Sarsaparilla Has Civen 
Ottomans as honorable and humane men, | Her Permanent Health. 
ee ae one See ae - porte “T was a pale, puny, sickly woman, 

iS. comans live a pas weighing less than 90 pounds. I was 

life, while the Yurouks are nomadic and . . : . 
therefore not essily subjected to law : aa well. 1 had female troubles and a 
| Although the Greeks and the Albanians | °* throat trouble. I came across an ad- 








are regarded as belonging to the same | vertisement of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
Graco-Latin race, the latter are for the most | #@4 faith in the medicine at once. I began 
part Massulmans. Some of the Albanians | 4<ing it and soon felt better. I kept on 
are Roman Catholics and others are of the | until I was cured. I now weigh 103 
Greek church, and the two slightly diverg-| pounds, and never have any sickness 
ent sects hate each other cordially. But, | Hood’s Sarsaparilla will not cure. My 
|whatever the form of faith, they prefer! pjood is pure, complexion good and face 


robbery as a means of livelihood to any| ¢ : = 
other industry. At the same time they are ree from eruptions.” Mrs. Luna Far- 


of a fine physical type and make splendid | He Box a Hillsgrove, Rhode Island. 
soldiers, but they treat their women like | 2 

|oxen, and, although they dress in rich ood S Sarsaparilla 

| clothes of the fashion of the Scottish High- | Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


| landers, they have a horror for soap. In| 


| ee, Say lood’s Pi asteless, mild, eff 
| fact, it is said that they put on their clothes | Hood’s Pills tive. All druggists. 250. 





|once for all and never take them off. In 
| the event of war the Albanians would pro- 
bably fight with the sultan. 

| The Greeks have not penetrated very far 


| inland, but have scattered themselves along THE BEST AWS FOR I LLUSTRATION, 


|the coast of both European aud Asiatic 


| Turkey, where they are always on the look- 
out to put money in their purse. Together 
with the Jews and the Armenians, they do a Oar 


nearly all the trading and banking of the 
country, and make a very good thing out of 


° 
it. In spite of the sultan’s misrule, the | 
Greeks immigrate in increasing number ¢ I ¢ ] S 
> 











every year, which makes one think that 
Abdul is not so very much disliked after all. 
Armenians and their exterminators, the 
Kurds, are both sprung from a Persian 
stock. The Kurds live in the mountains. 


WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS 
HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 


Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 10c. ea. 


A CouGH, COLD OR SORE THROAT) Each State and Territory. 24x36 in. 
requires immediate attention. Brown's 10c ea 


Bronchial Troches will invariably give 9 Groups of States. 


: 24x36 in. 10c. 
relief. — 


| French and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils. 
| 40c. 
| War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. 40c. 
and | Civil War. 10 Stencils. 80c. 
“h, | Border. 12x36in. 10c. 


Great Discoveries Promised. 


Prof. William Heckert, a scientist 
expert in mechanics, of Findley, Ohio, who Page 
has lately been in Washington, intimates a age Ny tg —< 
that he will soon have some startling demon- y sy 4 id , 
strations to lay before the public, claiming | ea) 
that he is only waiting for thorough patent | THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in., 
protection. He already, however, gives | 
some general hints of his scientific work- | 5 CENTS EACH. 
ings and discoveries. His great idea is) Language Lessons, 75 Designs. 
that heat, light, and power can be drawn) Animals. 40 Designs. 
directly from the earth without all the Plants and Flowers. 3; Designs. 

}usual machinery and conductors. He : : 
claims messages can easily be sent without | Birds. 15 Designs. 
| wires. Portraits. 25 Designs. 
| - a 
A Sociable Gray Squirrel. | Send 10 cents for 2 samples for trial—a Map of 
| A gray squirrel that has a nest near the North America and a 5-cent stenctl— 
| sheep fold in Central Park, in New York, with complete isst. 


| affords rare enjoyment for the young folks | 
| and their elders. "This squirrel is lively and| f-. LL, Kellogg & Co., 
| frolicsome and has entirely lost his fear of | ; 

park visitors. He makes it a practice to| 6! East Ninth Street, New York. 
| scamper hither and thither along the prom- 


|enade in search of presents of nuts from | 





, . . EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
|feet of the little folks, then sit up on his tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


haunch and look up expectantly at the girl | yhen communicating with advertisers. 
or boy; when a nut is received he darts off 















+ themselves to make the world alr 
# brighter. SAPOLIO isthe | 
electric light of house-cleaning: 


sre like Sapolio-They waste 
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‘Constable KC. 


RICH FURS 


Tailor-made Suits, 
French Gowns, Dinner, 


Ball and Street Dresses, 


Wraps and Jackets 


Blouse Coats, Long Cloaks, 


Capes and Opera Wraps. 


Droadovey KE 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CRE AM OR MAGICAL 


» BEAUTIPIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, o> Patches, Rash 
Skin diseaser, 
| every blemish 
on beauty, and de- 


its virtues it has 
stood the test of 48 
years; no other has, 
and is so harmiess 
we taste it to be 
sure it is i yn 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of simi- 
larname. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 


48 BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN 
NO OTHER COSMETIC 


Portrizs as WELL 


(a patient): 
ou ladies will use 
hem, I recommend 
*‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harm- 
Sul of all the Skin preparations.”” One bottle willlast 
six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
removes superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
For sale by all Dru; ts and Fancy Goods Dealers 
thronghout a US 8., Canadas and Furope 
Iso foun ¥. City at R. H. Mac "s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley! 8. oh — Fancy Goods Dealers. 
i Bew: of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and : proof of any = selling the same. 





SONG TREASURES 


THE BEST AND LEAST EXPENSIVE 


SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 64 PAGES. 89) 


PIECES. 


Why Best? 


Because it contains songs that: 


1. The pupils like to sing. 

2. Are easy to be learned. 

3. Possess relation to culture, ideas of 
beauty, etc. 

Has themes that the teacher neeas 
to present to his pupils to interest 
them in school and study. 

Many thousands are in use. 


4 


Sample copy, 15 cents ; per dozen, $1.50. 
Special terms for larger quantities. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., New York. 


fies detection. On | 


to a nearby bush to deposit the nut, and re- | 
turns for more. 

With visitors sitting on benches he is 
even more friendly, and will often allow | 
women to stroke his silvery fur. There is | 
sure to be a crowd around whenever the | 
squirrel indulges in these exhibitions of 
companionship with the visitors, but he is 
never molested by any one. 


The Influenza. 

Influenza ordinarily requires a double 
| treatment, one directed to the influenza, 
| and the other directed to the complication | 
| present. be it of the respiratory organs, or | 
| digestive tract. We have no hesitancy 
| in saying, no matter what the local inflam- | 
| mation may require as a medicine, by all | 
|means give antikamnia. 
|our experience. We have seen a violent | 
cough of bronchitis treated upon the gen- 
| eral plan, with the cough as distressing at 
| the end of twenty-four hours as at the 
| beginning, promptly yield to twenty grains 
‘of antikamnia, given in one 1o and two 5| 

grain doses, during the interval of six | 
| Foor. —“ National Medical Review.” 


Pay of Modern Authors. 


The “Pall Mall Gazette” says that it 

| paid Rudyard Kipling $750 for each of his 

| * Barrack Room Ballads. and that “ The| 

Seven Seas” brought him $11,000. He} 

| has received fifty cents a word for a 10,000- 
| word story. 

Anthony Hope charges $450 for a maga- | 
zine story, reserving the copyright. 

Mr. Gladstone’s price for a review is 
$1,000, } 

Conan Doyle received $35,000 for “ Rod- | 
ney Stone. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward received $40,000 | 
for “ Robert Elsmere,” $80,000 each for | 
“ David Grieve” and “ Marcella,” $75,000 | 
for “Sir George Tressady,” and $15, on 
for “ Bessie Costrell.” 

Ian Maclaren made $35,000 out of “ The | 
Bonnie Briar Bush” “and “Auld Lang | 
Syne.” 

Rider Haggard asks from $75 to $100 a 
column of 1,500 words and will not write | 
an article for which less than $10,000 is to | 
be paid; $200,000 was paid to Alphonse | 
Daudet for his “ Sapho,” the highest price | 
ever aid for a novel. 

Zola’s first first fourteen books returned | 
him $220,000, and in twenty years he has | 
made at least $375,000. 

Ruskin’s sixty-four books bring him in 
$20,000 a year. 

Swinburne, who writes very little, makes 
$5,000 a year by his poems. 

Browning, in his later years, drew $10,- 
000 a year from the sale of his works. 

Tennyson is said to have received $60,- 
ooo a year from Macmillans during the | 
last years of his life. 

Mr. Moody is believed to have beaten an| 
others, as more than $1,250,000 has been 
paid in royalties for the ¢ Gospel hymns and 
tunes issued by him in conjunction with 
Mr. Sankey. 


To Cure Catarrh 


Do not depend upon snuffs, inhalants or 
| other local applications. Catarrh is a con- 





stitutional disease, and can be successfully | 
treated only by means of a constitutional | 
which | 


remedy like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
thoroughly purifies the blood and removes 


the scrofulous taints which cause catarrh. | 


The great number of testimonials from 
those who have been cured of catarrh by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla prove the unequaled 
power of this medicine to conquer this 
disease. If troubled with catarrh give} 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla a fair trial at once. 


During the Teething Period 


Mrs. Wins.ow’s Soorninc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE ee. ee witb | 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD ‘ 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN ,;CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA, Sold by poy yt in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


| 
| 





| May Day 


| 


| 
| 


. 
Such has been| 


This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «« GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED, 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
orders. Now is your chance 

Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 


SETS, TOILET SETS. 
to get orders for our Teas 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound, 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 


FREE with $5, $7 and $10 
Coffees, etc. 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
you may select—‘‘ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 


Reduced Price List. 


‘The Great American Tea Co. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


| P.O, Box 289, NEW YORK, N. ¥,. 


HOW TO CELEBRATE 





THANKSCIVING AND GHRISTHAS 


IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Has been for two years the most popular 
book for these two occasions. If you are 
one of the few teachers who haven't it, bet- 
ter get itnow. It contains 

Pecitations, Songs. Drills, Dialogues, Exercises, 
Complete Programs 

Thanksgiving, 

| Days. 132 pp. 


| For Christmas, Autumn 


Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
KELLOGG'S 
PRIMARY RECITATIONS 

y ALICE M. KELLOGG. 
100 BRIGHT, SPARKLING geiacrions FOR 


Thanksgiving 
Washington's Birthday Memorial Day 
Arbor Day Pleg ni 4 
Closing Exercises 
"patriotic and General Occasions. 


oroblem what to get for the litt'e 
ones wi i be solved by the use of this book. 
Just published. Price, 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOCC & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


ELECTRICAL irs 'smscs crt 


The 





low prices, 100 page cat. FREE 
M. B. 6. 08. 88 Cortinndt 8.5.1, 
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FOUR BOOKS 


That are in an especial manner feeling the wave of prosperity are 


WELLS’ ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA, 
PAINTER’S AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
TUELL & FOWLER’S FIRST BOOK IN LATIN, 
DANIELL’S NEW LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Correspondence requested from Teachers and School Officers seeking 
the best books. Catalogue and introduction terms on application. 


528 November 13, 1897, 





LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK; 9-1: East 16th St, BOSTON: 68 Chauncy St. 


CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave, | 





First in Improvements. 


The Best Value Griting Machine. 


Simplicity a 
Cardinal Point, 


Mechanically Correct. 
Operation Easy. 
ork Elegant. 

The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


Syracuse, N. Y., a. 8. A. 


Grite for New 
Art Catalogue 


Branch Offices in 42 Principal Cities in the United States and England. 





Ani in the Schoolroom, 


An illustrated list of high class reproductions 
f-*. for school decoration, selected from our 
general catalogue, will be ready early in Octcber. 

Mailed to any address upon receipt of roc. in stamps 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
Fine Art Publishers, 14 E, 23d St., 
NEW YORK. 


| 





'** BIBT, AComedy of Toys.” 
| THE BEST SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT. 


| A Play by Charles Barnard,’author of *‘ The 

| County Fair.” Uses 60 to 150 children— all 
| grades. Dates should be booked immediate- 
| ly. Our producers do all the work of preparation. 





FREE TO TEACHERS! 


—100 Varieties—300 Specimens— 
specimens by the hundred and thousands 


N. L. WILSON, ¥70 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
' 


OUR ZOOLOGY CATALOGUE 


Write for circulars giving endorsements of Princi- 
| pals, terms, etc. Address W. L. HATCH, 
Box 33, Chickering Hall, New York. 





$25. Also | READERS will confer a favor by men- 
| tioning THE ScHOOL JOUNAL when com- 


municating with advertisers. 





An Old and World-Renowned Remedy. | 





COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, 
AND ALL THROAT AFFECTIONS 


Brown’s 
Bronchial 


Troches 


Not a new or untried article but unequaled in | 
popularity and reputation for nearly half a century. | 
They are absolutely unrivaled for the alleviation of all | 
throat irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. | 


IG-INVALUABLE TO TEACHERS. 
I-INVALUABLE TO LECTURERS. 
IP-INVALUABLE TO CLERGYMEN. 
I@-INVALUABLE TC SINGERS. 


Of Great SERVICE in Subduing HOARSENESS. 





Containing nothing injurious, me may be used 
as often as require 


SOLD EVERYWHERE—— ——ONLY IN BOXES. 


BANCROFT'S 


SCHOOL GYMNASTICS 


ARE SPEEDILY AND EFFECTIVELY RELIEVED BY | 


By JESSIE H. BANCROFT, 


Director of Physical Training, Brooklyn Public Schools. 
(Now REApy.) 


EIGHT SCHOOL YEARS.—This manual of free-hand 


| exercises covers eight grades for work for the eight years of the 


elementary school course. The work of each grade is arranged 
in a series of lessons. The exercises are given in response to 
the commands of the teacher. These commands are given in 
full in each lesson. 


250 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The exercises are illustrated by 
this large number of photographs 
of the various positions. The 
exercises are selected mainly for 
their usefulness in correcting 
posture. 


Practical for the Class Teacher. 


The clear directions, the many 
illustrations, the running accom- 
paniment of explanatory notes 
and illustrations, make it the 
most valuable book on this sub- 
ject for the teacher. Superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers 
intending to introduce Physical 
Training should see this book. 
Price, $1.50. Special terms for 
introduction. A sample copy to 
any teacher for examination, 
$1.32, postpaid. 


BL. “KBLLOGe i 00, 61 B. 9th St., New York. 





